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New York. 


LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


~ rl. TY 

Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 

Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: Dresden, 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my om/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer.” 

Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTLI 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 

155 East 18th S reet, New York. 

The voice formed and developed ; the ari of sing- 
ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 
HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Seciety of the 
City of New York 
Address : 100 West 125th Street, New York 
FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction 


135 East 18th Street, New York 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 


the Voice. 118 West 4th Street, New York. 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near “1st Street. New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Instruction 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PiANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL MOYLE 
’ 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 
Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
sneciaity. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue. New York 


EMILIO BELARI,  —- 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. J. C. WOLOFF, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Address : 971 Park Avenue, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Address 92 West 89th Street, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 
Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence—Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Pormerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : 34 West 57th Street, New York. 
“It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.”"—Wa. MASON. 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLTurgE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 


Mr. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 
Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, 
and of the Albert Hali, Crystal Palace, St. 
mew od Hall, Covent Garden, &c.. con-’erts and 
*rofessor of Artistic Singing, London, England. 
Vocal Studio, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


LILLIE d’A. BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
PUPILS PROMINENT EVERYWHERE. 


Summer Studio, PARIS, care Morgan, Harjes 
& Co., 31 Boulevard Haussmann 

For information and prospectus address SECRE- 
TARY OF LILLIE D’A. BERGH SCHOOL, care Chicker- 
ing & Sons, Fifth Ave. and 18th St., New York. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 


Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 
9 West 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 
CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Professional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 
G. WARING STEBBINS, 
Pupil of ALEXANDRE GUILMANT 
Organist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 
Address 19 Verona Place, Brooklyn. 
Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West %th Street, New York 


Mme. KATHARINE EVANS 
VON KLENNER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD 


Sole Authorized Representative in America 


Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, New York. 


Mr and Mae. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West Mth Street New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 

Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. Stith Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York 
EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 

Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 

Residence: 1 West 8th Street, New York 


WILL C. MACFARLANE, 
Concert Organist. 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and 
Musical Theory 
Address All Souls’ Church. 
Madison Avenue and 6th Street. New York Citv. 
DELAVAN HOWLAND, 


Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 
Can be engaged for Summer Season. Concerts or 


Opera 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera Oratorio— Concert 


and Vocal! Instruction. 
220 West 50th Street, New York 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 
Organist Church of the Ascension. With the 
National Conservatory 
Instruction, Organ and Harmony. 
12 West 11th Street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York 


ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
220 West 50th Street, New York. 


AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director. 


Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., New York City. 


A. FARINI, 
Vocal Studio, 2% Irving Place, New York. 
Reception hours: 2to4 P. M. 
SOPHIA PRIESTLEY, 
Piano Instruction. 
16 East 47th Street. New York. 
E. A.. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 


SARA LAYTON WALKER, 
Contralto. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. 
1425 Broadway, New York City. 


New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
Chickering Hall. New Vork 


ERNST BYSTROM, 
Concert Pianist, 


Teacher of Pianotorte. 
Stndin 147 Warren Street Rrookiyn. N VY 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
American Baritone 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Studio: 401 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLF 18 Irving Place, New Vor} 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York 


Mme.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street. New York 


FRANCIS FISCHEK POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


Resumes Instruction October 2% 
STupDIO: Carneg e Music Hall. New York 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue. New York 


EDMUND ]. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics. Send for Circular 
32 East 23d Street, New York City 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio 
43h Washineton Avenue. Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Miu. FLORENZA v'ARONA 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—I nstruction 
256 West 7Ist Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 19 East 14th Street, New York 
University Connection 
Metropolitan College of Music 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
Contralto. 
Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. 
421 West 57th Street, New York 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory 
For particulars address 
46 West 36th Street, New York 


GEORGE FLEMING, 
Baritone, 


Concert and Oratorio 


209 West 123d Street. New York 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, 


121 West 42d Street, New York 


SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Prepares professional violinists according to 
ACQUES DONT method. Formerly with Boston 
Symphony and Theodore ‘I homas orchestras. 
Studio: 54 Kast 50th Street. New York. 
String Orchestral Class meets Mondays at&8 PM 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. Good 
voices cultivated | ed contract. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
Pupils accepted 
Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15 
East 59th Street, New York City 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue. New York 


Edw. Mollenhauer College of Music. 


The eminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing. 
W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony. 
Hans Dreher, Painting. 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 

1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NEW VORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
SERRANO’'S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SEKKANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SEKRKANO 


@™ Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction 


Mrs. WADSWORTH-VIVIAN, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
Jocal Instruction. 
New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


VocaL INSTRUCTION, 
3 East 41st Street, New York 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
42 West 119th Street, New York 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor 
ner 5th avenue and 29th Street 
Studi« 14 Broadway, New York 


Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 


Voice Culture. 





Organist and Choirmaster ‘s Chapel 
Trinity Parish, New York it he Art 
of Breathing."” Address by mail 20 Vesey Street 


MISS NORA MAYNARDGREEN, 
Vocal Teac ner, 
1d 120 Fifth Avenue, 


Summer Studio: 3 e ( 


New York. 


St 





Champs Elysées Paris. 
Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist Musical Talks, 


Pupil of Herr M tz Moszkowsk f Kerlin, and 


specially rec ed by n. Instr 


406 Ur n Place, Elmira, N. ¥ 


ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Voice Culture and Song 


Summer Stud 115 Summer A 


Mme. CORTADA, 


] ly tr "Ff ’ tr 1 4 
cal an istrumental Instruction 





KATE PERCY DOUGLAS, 


Concert, Church, Orator Vocal Instr tion. 
157 East 46th Street. New York 


RICCARDO RICCI, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert— Instruction. 


Studio: 49 West 35th Street 


J. ELDON HOLE, 


Vocal Instr tor Convent St. Elizabeth 
Tone Production ar Singing Mondays and 
Thursdays. 12 East 116th Street, New York 


Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso 
ilof MME. bD'ARONA 
Oratorio. Vocal Instruction 
228 West 43d Street, New York 


ROMUALDO SAPIV, 


Mme. Adelina Patti, Abbey 





(Late Conductor to 
& Grau Opera Co.), 
Vocal Instruction. 
For terms, &c., addres» 
Hote! Savov 59th St 1 Fifth Ave . New York 
F. W. RIESBERG, 

Solo Pianist and Accompanist, 
Instruction— Piano, Organ—Harmony 
Studio: 9 West 21st Street New York 
With the New York College of Music 


Signor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
The Baritone 
Opera and Concerts 
Vocal Schoo!: Northeast corner léth and Chest 
nut Streets, Phila, Pa 
MARY E. SCOTT, Soprano and Pianist. 
DORA B. SCOTT, Contralto 


Concerts, Musicales, Receptions. Pupils accepted 
321 West 45th Street. New York 


Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano 
Miss ELISE LATHROP, 


Mezzo Soprano and Pianiste. 
45 East 50th Street, New York. 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANIT, 
Voice Culture. 
123 West 39th Street, 
New York 


Mme. LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Special Summer course fur Teachers and 
Singers who desire to study the famous 
LAMPERTI METHOD OF SINGING. 
Studio: Hardman Apartments, 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Miss M. LOUISE MUNDELL, 
Teacher of the Voice—Italian School. 


Studio: 77 New York Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. anv Mrs. CHARLES A. RICE, 
Tenor and Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal Culture 
221 East 19th Street, New York. 


WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
Brooklyn 583 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Dr. JOHN M. LORETZ, 
Voice Culture. 
Piano, Organ, Composition and Orchestration. 
308 Clermont Avenue, near DeKalb, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Mu. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 


Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broad way and 52d Street, New York. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musi 
Address: 62 West Sth Street, New York City 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Charck, 
New York. 
For terms 
Church, Madison Ave. and 





for Pestectiog io ~ 2 ames 
st St., New York. 





Mrs. EvizABETH CHURCHILL Mayer, 
Specially recommended by William Shakespere, 


London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
8 East 4ist Street, New York. 


ERNST BAUER, 
Teacher of Violin. 
_Address : 179 East 4th Street, New York. 





ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway | Hall, New York. 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 


Accompanist—Piano Instruction. 
be West 98d Street, New York. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Com r-Pianist. 

Pupils received in wey re smees Harmony, Piano | 
and Song Interpretation. 

Studio® ‘s17- Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ELLA A. WHEELER, 
Soprano, 
Concert, Oratorio, Church—Vocal Instruction. 
Studio-Residence : 18 West 75th Street, New York. 
Pupil of and indorsed by Sbriglia. 


Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
113 West Sth Street, | New York. 


EUGENE CLARKE, 
Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
234 West ad Street, New York. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited pumberet upils. 
Vocal Studio : 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Receiving days at studio Monda and Wedn ednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 44 Gramercy Park. 


WILLIAM OTIS BREWSTER, 


Piano, Organ and Composition. 


Studio: “The Chelsea,” zee West 23d St., New York. 


FRAN K DOWNEY, 
Baritone. 
Available for Concert and Oratorio. 
tention to Voice Placin and Style. Accompanist. 
Studio Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
___New York : care MusIcAL CourRIER. 


SANDFORD LATHAM NORCOTT, 
(Graduate of the Leipzig Conservatory of Music.) 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, aeeny. 

Private pupil of Louis yaar two yea: 
29 East 11th Street, New York. 





Special at- 





J. JEROME HAYES, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Studio: Knickerbocker Fes 
Broadway, New York. 


W. THEODORE VAN YORX, 
Tenor. 
Concerts and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction, 
6 East 17th Street, New York City. 


REGNAR KIDDE, 





PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING 


ASSEMBLY HALL, 
No. 156 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th Street, New York. 
Centrally Located. Fine Organ. Handsomely 


Equi This desirable hall is available for 
Recitals, Concerts, Readiags, Lectures, &c. Seat- 
ing Capacity, 550. Open for mapeses from 9A, M. 
until 6 P.M. ‘For particulars appl 


Horace 8. Evy & Co., camee 
64 Cedar St. and 7 West 30th St., or on premises. 


E.tsa Von YeETTEe#’s Vocat Scmoou. 


Open all the year. From beginning to stage 
finish. Vocal: regular course, three years, pure 
Italian method. ano: regular course, four mn 
Wieck touch. Class and ivate Lessons. ly 
to the Director, ELSA VON YETTE, Concent 
prano, Windermere, hts West 57th St., New York. 





THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, Director, 


offers Pod greatest advantages to piano students. 
Opens September s 1, Send for circular. 








| 


FRANZ BELLINGER, | 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
Mending of Breaks. Style, Lamperti-Milan Method. 
Studio: 1710 Chestnut St., , Philadelphia, | Pa. 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made — mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. 
Studio: 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of’ Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


7 Gallery, 
0. 45 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| FERDIN AND DUNKLEY, 


Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 


Studio: 


| Miss JENNY WALKE, 


Coloratura Soprano. 
Salon, Concert,Church. Pupils accepted. Pupil 
of Lablache. 589 Fulton Street, Wissner Studio. 
148 Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn. 


/CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 E. 47th St., New York. 
He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Ais voice as well as those of his 
pupils. —GEORG HENSCHEL. 





~| ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


(Tenor soloist for anee years at the Church of the | 


Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


LETHA ake ant BN 





Sopra 
(Pupil of Frida  Astatorth). 
Voice Instruction. 
ddress : 32 McDonough Street, Brooklyn. 


Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio: 286 South Sth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated Bouny Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York. 


| New York School of Expression. 


{| GENEVIEVE STEBBINS, 
Principals: ) » TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK. 

Teachers’ Course, Artistic and Popular Courses, 
embracing Vocal Culture, Esthetic and Physical 
Culture, Elocution, Oratory, Artistic Statue Posing, 
Pantomime, Public Reading, Recitation and Dra- 
matic Art. Readers and Lecturers specially 
coached for Artistic Platform Work. 


Summer Session at Asbury Park, N. J., from 


July 5 to August 14, 1897. 


For circulars and other information address 
NORMAN ASTLEY, Business Manager, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


LEWIS w. ‘ARMSTRONG, 


Baritone. 
Voice Culture for Song and Speech. 
Studio : 57 East 12th Street, New York City. 





The Virgil Piano School - 


AND 


PUPILS CAN 
NTER 
@ AT ANY TIME. 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 


Free Recitals are given every week at the School. 


For particular dates address 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, 29 W. 15th Street, New York. 





Faelten Pianoforte School. 


CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


The courses of this new school provide instruction 
in everything that forms an essential part of a musical education. 


FIRST REGULAR SESSION OPENS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 


Special Summer Session durin 
portunities for Music 
undamental Training Classes for Children. 


Prospectus mailed free on application. 
STEINERT HALL, Bosten, 


1897, with 
work in the 


1897. 


July and August, | 
eachers to see the 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Baritone. 
Concerts, Musicales. 
Vocal — —_ Wednesday, Thursday, 
Saturda Fifth Avenue, New York. 
aie VESCELIUS SHELDON, 
o. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
Address THE Musical. COURTER,New York. 








3 


M. GEORGES 
Paris. School of Piano. 


_ = —= = | Maison-Musicale, 3 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris 


COMPRENEZ BIEN VE CHAQUE FOIS Musica! Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
JUE L’ATTENTION DES LECT RS EST Frequent Public Auditions. 
pa MS a 
SERVE D'ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. EUGENE GIGOUT 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL. 


FOUNDED IN 1885. 68bis rue Jouffroy. 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern. 
Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 
Lessons in class or separately Oct. 1 to Aug. | 


Mrs. FRANCES GRAHAM, 
Contralto—three octaves. 


Late with Carl Rosa Opera Co. 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio, English, French and 
Italian. 


| HESSE, 


MA RI E ROZE, 

ber artistic preparation — French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 

and managers. 
64 rue de la Victoire, Paris. 


MONSIEU R HENRI FALCKE, 








Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation. 
For circulars and cards address 
27 Rue des Belles Feuilles, PARIS, FRANCE. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Cc and single lessons. 

Regular course, three rare. Terms moderate. 

80 rue St. Petersbourg. 


PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Fulcke 
speaks English, German and Span: Address, 
avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, 


Director Société Internationale de Musique. 
Manager and Agent for Opera and Concert Artists. 
Advice and every information for students. 
COLONEL MAPLESON, 
157 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 
“Impresario, Paris.” 


Cable address : 


MADAM E CLARICE ZISKA, 


Pupil of ——— bay Ae Thalberg, 
Prima Donna of th ian Opera, 
Prepares for Oratorio, pot pow ny in Italian, 


English, se plad ana he Gore > is 
rges, Paris. 


Mme. EM. ~ AMBRE- BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placin Declamation, 
scéne. Private , Alan sons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monru. 
74 rue Blanche, Paris. 
MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand Opéra, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d'éléves con- Oratorios, Concerts. 4 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes | (Parc Monceau.) 68 rue de Prony, Paris. 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. “ daitrhdinsieeatisdcisaceabeenicine 


PAUL LHERIE, 


The Celebrated Baritone. 
Opéra Comique. Italian Opera Teaching in 


M. ‘Radon yer 


Practice 
2 and Opéra Comique. 
41 rue des Martyrs. Paris. 


in regular cast. 


MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 
Concert Singer. 

Special method of Voice Training after the physi- Mise-en- 
cal rules of the Theory Helmholtz. German Lieder. 
Preparation for Concert and Opera. 

40 rue de I’Université, Paris. 


P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 


14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. 


RUDOLF PANZER, 
Pianist and Composer. 





Specialty : 


National Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris. 


Madame BERTRAMI 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION 
A SPECIALTY. 

ITALIAN METHOD. 

121 avenue de Wagram, 

_PARIS. 


Formerly Principal Professor 
Scharwenka Conservatory. 
Pr _— for Concert Playing. In- 
terpretation hoven, Schumann, Brahins, &c. 
Speaks English, French and German. 
4 rue de l'Université, Paris. 


n. LEON JANCEY, 
Du THEATRE L’Op£on, PARIS. 
Lyric Declamation, Declamation, Facial Expres- 
sion, Interpretation, Diction. New York, Septem- 
ber 28 to an gd 1, 1897. $5 a lesson. Limited 
numbe ils. Address immediatel of 
u Tr of pup ess mediately care + M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


re Hibbard, 1672 Broadway, New York, or M. 
Léon Jancey, 62 rue Condorcet, Paris. Cuer pe CHANT—GRAND OPERA 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


Mme. MARIE SASSE. 


Grand Opéra, Paris. 
Officier d'Academie. Professor de Chant. 
French, Italian 
Study of Mise en Scéne and practice of stage work 
in regular theatre. Frequent auditions. 
3 Rue Nouvelle (Clichy), PARIS. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
39 rue de Prony, 
(Parc Monceau.) PARIS. 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsaterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne. | 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 


Paris. 

Mapame TH. SALOME, 
2) rue du Vieil Abreuvoir, St. Germain-en-Laye. 
Complete Courses—Musical, Educational, Sol- 


| JULIANI, 

FRrencu AND ITALIAN OPERA. 
Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 

114s rue de Milan, Paris. 


M. MANOURY, . 


Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Exercise— on, Part 
18 rue Washington, Paris. 





fége, ry of Music Reading i in all keys, Musical a 
Dictation, ‘Trans ition, Harmony, Piano, Accom- Near Arc de Triomphe. 
niment and semble Music. Violin, Singing, 


‘alks on Music. 

From ae to high school grades of in- 
struction. Diplomas and certificates given. None 
but graduate professors. French, English, German. 
Drawing, Dancing, Cutting Out. rench sounds 
and conversation parlor. Accommodation for a 
few parents. 


MADAME DE ve GRANGE, 
Italian “Method. 
Pupil of eee Lamperti, Rossini, in 
THE T “OF sin GIN G. 
62 CON DORCET. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS 


WHERE To STAY IN { PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round 
Not a stopping “oe ut a Home. Bells, Elevator, 


a SPECIALTIES: 
— Good Emission. Conservation of the 
8 BOULEVARD EMILE AUGIER, PASSY, PARIS. Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
All Modern Improvements and Comfort. Large and Noble Style. 
French taught. French conversation every evening. —_———— ear Er Ub lee 
ms. PRANK. Practical School. Singing. 


MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME 


M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS, 
for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra 
52 Faubourg St. Honore, 
near rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 


PARIS CONSERVATOIRE. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


This Conservatoire is the only one in America 
conducted on the plan of the Conservatoire of Paris. 
The language s ken will be French, and taught 
gratis the first three months. Violin, Piano, Sing- 
ing, Declamation, Opera, &c. —everything neces- 
sary for an artist’s career thoroughly taught. 
Facilities for enguaemnents, abroad or in America 
for graduates. Free Scholarship in each de- 
| fe proses Competitive examinations twice a year 

resence of a jury of experienced artists. 


dent taken. For terms, &c., address 
Pops. WESLEY M. CARPENTER, 


Plaias, N. Y. 


institut Polytechnique, Paris. 


For Young Ladies. Fashionable Home and School 
Villa Lamartine. Mme. Paquet. Mille 
Professors from Opé:a, Conservatoire, Normal 
School and Comedie Frangaise. 

Theatre, Dance and Concert Halland Lecture Room 


107 Avenue Heari Martin, acar Bois de Boulogac. 
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FOR OTHER PARIS ADVERTISEMENTS SEE READING COLUMNS. 
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UR. Productions of the present year are 


the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 

profession and the public. 











7. CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 
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Boston. 





Miss FANNNY M. SPENCER, 


Organ, Piano, Composition and Theory. 
Studio : 3 East 14th Street, 

Residence : “‘ The Audubon,” 
1416 Broadway, New York. 





Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 
(Certificate Trinity College, London), 
Pianist and Accompanist. 
Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 42d Street 
New York City. 





CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist Church du Saint Esprit (French P. E.) 


Advance payment of quarter’s tuition not uired. 
Studio: 19 Bast 16th Street, New York. 





THOMAS F. SHANNON, 
Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. 

Estimates solicited. 
Brooklyn Office : 539 Fulton Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


MARION COUDREY, 
Dramatic Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales—Vocal Instruction. 


Address: Room 406, 487 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 





AUGUST WALTHER, 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation. 
Brooklyn: 539 Washington Avenue 
New York: care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
Soprano, 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “ Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York. 


Miss RAGNHILD RING 
(Pupil of Edward Grieg), _ 
Concert Pianist—Accompanist. 
Pupils accepted. 
Brooklyn : 223 S4th St. ; 589 Fulton St. 
New York: THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

DUDLEY BUCK, President. 

HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, Theory. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Voice Department 


ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, 
Principal Pianoforte Departmeat. 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 
» Principal Syathetic Departmeat. 
RK. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN, 
Organ Departmeat. 
LOUIS SCHMIDT, Priacipal Violia Departmeat. 


tment for pupils from a distance. 
us of 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 
VOCAL SCHOOL. 


Berlin W. Germany, 
Noliendorf-Piatz No. 6. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist. 
Chickering Building, 158 Tremont St., Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





Mur. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. _ 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Harmony, Counte: int and Composition. 
French Bchool. fi 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


y 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~ 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio, and Concert. 


Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie } Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 





VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
Harpist. 


7 Park Square 
Daudelin School of Music, 





Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
911 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHARLES L. CAPEN, 


Teacher of Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony 
and Constenpemn, 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 





ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 





Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


New 
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ngland Conservatory of Music, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 


Send for Prospectus to 
GENERAL 
Frank W. Hale, MANAGER. 








Mr. anp Mrs. RICHARD 
BLACKMORE, Jr., 


Dramatic Soprano—Tenor Robusto. 
Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. Teachers of Singing. 
136 Boylston, Boston. 


COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 








Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. 





MCTUAATT || SPRINGER 
NCNNAT = 
'|HALL_+ 


The Springer Music Hall the past year 
has been remodeled and improved. It has 
a seating CAPACITY OF 3,617, an un- 
equaled hall for concert or lecture use, and 
centrally located. Open for general engage- 
ment. Descriptive catalogue upon applica- 
tion. Apply to 

E. S. BUTLER, Jr., Sec’y, 
Springer Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





The Auditorium Recital Hal 


National Union Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





An unequaled Hall for Concert or Lecture use. 
Centrally located and with seating capacity of 900. 
Open for general engagement. Apply to 

Miss EB. L. HAMILTON, Lessee. 


The Berta Grosse-Thomason School for Piano. 


Studios, Brooklyn : 


300 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 
and was preparatory teacher for Franz — 
rlin. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


WotLrr. 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable A ss: Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’Albert and Pablo tag amg c 

n Agen: r Mu eachers. 
ou may for Catalogues. 
FLORENCE. 


UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini), 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
Stage practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 











| Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


London, England. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 
| Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus eae A the Secretary, 
Elgin Avenue Chaten. w. 





Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


| Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 

| Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aisthetics of Singing 

at the Royal College of Music and the 


| Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S. W., London. 


M. PANZANI, 


Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marchesi. 

NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON. 

Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or concert. Address 

5 Templeton Place, Earl's Court, S. W., or 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, London. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, 
Sight Readin (instrumental), Cho: Orchestra 
Operatic an hamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 


an Singing, 
ral, 


| prises, &c., given. 


from £1: 118. 6d. to 148. 64. term 
of twelve aa ° sd 


| Staff of 180 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
| Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the re ApTER 
| Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. ; 


CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 


(W. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


SOLE AGENT POR M. PADEREWSKI, 


224 Regent St., London, W. 


ABC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 





MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 
Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the ZAsthetics of Singing Taught. 


Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, 





lessons. Special terms for private lessons. 


Composition, Elocution, Dramatic Lessons, Opera 
and Orchestral Classes, Choral Singi 


CONSERVATORY GEORG LIEBLING, 


BERLIN, W. Joachimsthalerstr. 7. 


DIRECTOR: Court Pianist GEORG LIEBLING. 


The purpose of this institute is a thorough scientific and artistic education for concert and opera, as 
well as for music teaching, and to give musical amateurs elementary, middle, upper and finishing class 


EMINENT TEACHERS 
for the following branches: Piano, Voice, Violin, Viola, 'Cello, Flute, Cabinet Organ, Organ, Theory, 


Ensemble, Study of R6les, Italian, Chamber Music 


inging. 
Price, from 125 marks ($30) to 800 marks ($120) annual. 
Entrance at any time. For particulars apply to the Secretary. 





Musician (Violin). Herr W. WEGENER, Conductor 


Fall S iter com September 1. Entrance 








Perfect education in all branches of music. 
MATHILDE MALLINGER, Royal Prussian Chamber Singer; Frau ADELINE HERMS-SANDOW, 
Concert Singer; Fri. MARG. LUDECKE, Opera Singer; Herr W. SEIDEMANN, Opera Singer (Vocal); 
Herr CONRAD ANSORGE, EDGAR MUNZINGER, ENST BAEKER, ERNST FERRIER (Piano) 
HEINR. HOFMANN (Composition). Herr Concertmaster HAGEMEISTER, GEHWALD, Royal Chamber 


of Réles). Herr Courtactor V. K0uns (Declamation). 


EICHELBERG’S CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


* Directors: Edgar Munzinger, Ernst Baeker. 


BERLIN, W., Charlottenstrasse 28 and Marburgerstrasse 8. 


(Operatic School). Principal Teachers: Frau 


Herr Prof. 


at the Royal Op~ra (Operatic Ensemble and Study 
Herr Musikdirector DIENEL (Organ). The 
at any time. Prospectus in all music stores and 


at the Conservatory, free of charge. Hours for calling from 11 4. M. to 1 Pp. M. and from 5 to 6 P. M. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, 
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VIENNA OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, ) 
Véslau, Flora Street 141, Villa Belvedere, > 
July 5, 1897. ) 
COME from beside a sick bed where I have 
been watching for weeks a dangerous illness and I find 
myself almost in a wilderness of corrections to answer as 
well as to make. 

So much honor I never dreamed of! Like the great 
Johannes Brahms of blessed memory, I must beg pardon 
if I have neglected to offend anybody. But it may be as 
well to state here once and for all time that a correspondent 
of a paper is in fairness obliged to send all items of im- 
portant news, and persons of good taste should understand 
that unless personal views are expressed all such items are 
entirely impersonal from a correspondent’s standpoint. 
Any other understanding were obviously fatuitous, or as 
Phillips Brooks once expressed it, ‘‘impotent imper- 
tinence.”” 

This, however, is not the time or place for strong lan- 
guage or personalities which proceed from personal feel- 
ing. Time was when even good, pious clergymen hurled 
all kinds of epithets, in their polemics, at one another, and 
did not hesitate to mingle the gore of mangled reputations 
with the hot blood of religious controversy. But we are 
now living in a calmer, stronger, more dignified age. 

Valiantly as I propose to champion the American cause 
in my poor feeble way, I shall try not to forget the dignity 
of our position or abuse our privileges—the very great 
privileges—of free speech. God forfend that I should 
weaken the strength and dignity of our cause by fighting 
in the dark and killing our own friends, or, as your bright 
Milwaukee correspondent has expressed it, take the ‘‘ wrong 
way.” 
** # 

Goethe, you remember, once prophesied that ‘from 
America should come a people that would enlighten the 
whole world,” and you know Gamaliel of scriptural fame 
has reminded us that truth always prevails, and so will our 
high American ideals, if only the ways and means conform 
to the indestructible principles of truth and beauty. 


*>* * 


Now I would like to ask Mr. Hale who wrote the English 
text as the prefaces to Germer’s edition of Beethoven's 
sonatas? On the fly leaf it is stated that ‘‘ Philip Hale” is 
the author. The style, to be sure, doesnot at all compare 
with your Boston correspondent’s “‘ pith and point.” If he 
did not, who is the other *‘ Philip Hale”? That Mr. Hale 
admits there actually exists something he has not read can 
only be that he can so richly afford to make such an ad- 
mission. I was under the impression that nothing ever 
written on musical topics worth reading had ever failed to 
be read, marked, learned and inwardly digested by him. 
Then there does exist a book which Mr. Hale has not read ! 
I must make a record of this in my memoranda of liter- 
ary phenomena ! 

Will Mr. Hale acknowledge an article on Schubert in the 
Looker On, or does this belong to another Philip Hale? 


sea * 


In my Brahms letter | am made to say something I should 
hasten to disclaim. I have nothing against ‘‘ married 
Josephs.” Wouldthere were more of them! What I wrote 
was against the ‘‘old maid and married gossips who do 
more evil in five minutes than Moody and Sankey could 
undo in a century,” mentioned by one of your corre- 
spondents as altogether worthy of annihilation. (To which 
I add Amen!) 


** * 


Then by the omission of a period in another letter I am 
read as describing young Gura as being ‘‘ heavy, forced and 
stilted,” which certainly is neither my opinion nor anyone 


was not overtopped by the heavy, the forced and stilted. 
Period. What follows attempts to describe Hermann Gura, 
the young baritone of high promise and rich inheritance. 
sen # 
Then I should like to say to that person, whoever it was, 
who willfully misquoted and distorted a sentence of mine, 








perfectly innocent in itself, so as to cause it to reflect upon 
the high, irreproachable character of a young musical stu- 


dent here, who is doing highly creditable and faithful work, | 


I say that person deserves richly the retribution sure to 
follow upon those who maliciously try to injure another in 
whatever way it be attempted. For, in the short time I 


have lived, I have never known or seen a willful attempt at | 
slander or malicious abuse that was not sooner or later | 


terribly punished. And, as I happen to know how highly 
deserving of quite different treatment this student is, and 
some of the circumstances which render such malice an 
atrocity, I can predict no happy future for the perpetrator 
of so despicable an act. 

Oh, why do not the very stones cry out in fiery indigna- 
tion gainst those aforementioned “‘ gossips” who murder 
their fellow-beings in cold blood and then sit and gloat in 
triumph over their grewsome deeds, while helpless inno- 
cence sits bleeding, mute and dumb! I have heard of a 
‘*lady” (?) who considers herself irreproachable, who is so 
“‘pious” that she will not attend Sunday concerts, and yet 
who by all manner of insinuations does not rest until she 
has cast a slur on that most precious jewel—a woman's 
spotless reputation. Oh, ye merciful heavens! does there 
exist any punishment on earth severe enough or justice 
stern enough to requite such deeds? or is there any 
language strong enough to condemn it ? 

Apropos of this subject in the long interval that has 
elapsed since I have sent any ‘‘news” to Tue Courier, I 
have not forgotten the impression made upon me by 
K6nigskinder. The author of this fairy tale, by the way, 
has associations and memories here in Vienna which I would 
like to relate—the golden haired daughter of an old man 
familiar to the streets of Vienna, himself an artist and a 
weaver of *‘ Marchen” cloth, who married and became her- 
self a teller of fairy stories, but space forbids the relation 
of the whole story. My wonder is that I have never seen 
this fairy tale published in any musical paper, nor even a 
synopsis of it. 

Well, I was going to say that Humperdinck’s musical set- 
ting and the story aroused a Sensation here, and for weeks 
the Theater am der Wien was ‘‘aus ver kemft” whenever 
the play was given. There is a moral—a high one, too, to 
be reacl between the lines—the world,in its ignorance, as 
ever hating and rejecting anything and everything that is 
totally foreign to its loathsome, sordid, selfish, grasping 
and groveling nature, even down or up (?) to the pious 
Puritan clergyman who pointed his finger in contemptuous, 
ignorant rejection of the king’s son and the royal maid who 
watched and tended the geese as white and spotless as her 
own lovely self. I mean that world in which no nobility 
‘rises in majesty to meet thine own,” where truth, 
mangled and bleeding, is consigned to children and fools, 
where generosity and magnanimity are rewarded with in- 
juries and ingratitude, where the monster Selfishness is 
king, and conventional lies his cringing subjects 

Humperdinck’s music, beautiful as it is, strikes me as 
being far from original. But Christian and Frau Hohenfels, 
from the Court Theatre, are beyond description, both in 
their fitness for the play, their surpassing personal beauty, 
as well as their beautiful art. 

Who that saw it can ever forget Hohenfels when, as the 
great town clock strikes out in awful tones the midday 
hour, the great city gate opens and reveals in fulfilment of 
the witch’s prophecy the royal tender of the swan-white 
geese, a beautiful barefooted maid with a golden crown 
(the one given her by the king’s son) set upon her head, 
from which flow down like a golden garment the long 
silken tresses of golden hair. Or who can ever forget her 
voice as she says over and again the words in the last 
scene, ‘‘Death cannot come! I love thee!” or her dainty 
delicacy when she shares her last crust with her royal lover. 
She made even eating itself a beautiful art. 

I doubt if Humperdinck will ever have so worthy a 
representation of his operette elsewhere. 


se © 


The death of Charlotte Wolter is another event which I 
have not seen noticed in the American papers, and which 
for the second time this year has plunged Vienna in mourn- 
ing, an event which assumed almost a personal aspect even 
to those who were not personally acquainted with her, but 
who nevertheless loved and admired her. 

Charlotte Wolter, as she lay in her coffin in her white 
robes as /phigenia, was a picture and a reminder of past 
associations, of which not even the least susceptible to such 
impressions could speak later without bursting into tears, 


shrine in every Viennese heart and home. There were some 
qualities in her geniusand art which not even a Bernhardt 
or Duse—no not even thou, immortal Eleanore—could 


| surpass or equal. 
else’s so far as I can discover. I did say, however, that in | 
Schiitt’s latest composition his Franco-Russian elegance | 


Charlotte Wolter was a modern instance of what the 
drama may become as a great teacher, a great ennobler 
and elevating force. But she did not belong to the modern 
drama. She was the last of her race, and belongs to the 
time when ‘‘ there were giants in those days.” 

There will never be another Charlotte Wolter any more 
than there will ever be another Beethoven. The modern 


| drama may be more “‘raffinist,” but not so great. Modern 
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‘“‘ Miufflerie” is the leit motiv in all its actions, Its sub- 
| jects deal not with grand central figures or grand pas- 

sions, but with the smaller, pettier, tenth-rate passions that 
| Mr. Vance Thompson has lately spoken of. 

It elaborates its background to infinitesimal details, but 
almost forgets its foreground ; and there are no more 
heroes in these days, only petty little puppets of fortune 
| and of pettier modern conventional society. In short, the 

modern drama reminds one of the last days of the Roman 

Empire—but the comparison sounds too high flown. I 

would rather say it is like the modern ‘raffiniste,” fin de 
| siécle woman of the world when compared with the mother 
of the Gracchi ! 

But oh, Mr. Thompson, even though you are right, why 
did you tell us so? Isn't it sad enough that we all know 
it ? Yet you will never get a young, ardent lover of twenty- 
five years to believe you, nor the gentle girl who has spent 
all her sweet youth at home idealizing her coming hero and 
weaving tender romances about him. No, Mr. Thompson, 
I beg you please let the beautiful little god alone, and even 
if he does deceive us with ashes and dead sea apples, let 
us continue to weave out dreams of life, our illusions and 
delusions about him. Don't spoil all our beautiful dreams! 
Even if love is not, should it not be the ‘“‘ greatest, grand- 
est thing in the world”? Please don’t listen to that Scotch 
business man of the world, who thinks more of his gains 
than he does of his wife or of that bonnie Annie Laurie, 
for whom, I'd be almost willing to swear, that he too would 
once years before ‘‘lay him down and dee” ! 

How thankful we are to Mr. Huneker for revealing Mae- 
terlinck tous! We all felt like saying ‘‘God bless you!” 
With your bright Milwaukee correspondent I would ex- 
claim, God bless the man, too, that could write a book like 
that! Although it is on a different subject,.I must say with 
Mr. Hale, I know of no living critic who can write as Mr. 
Huneker has about this work of Maeterlinck. Would there 
were more of it! Heaven alone knows how much we need 
it! If Mr. Thompson is right—and pity ‘tis ‘tis true—here 
at least is an ideal to which we might, if we tried, conform 
our lives to: ‘“‘A thousand centuries separate us from 
ourselves when we choose the woman we love, and the first 
kiss of the betrothed is but the seal which thousands of 
hands craving for birth [the smortal birth of a soul— 
E. P. F.] have impressed upon the lips of the mother they 


| 
| 
| 


desire.” 

Thus when the Roman Catholic Church pronounced 
marriage a sacrament, she was right. But who, alas! can 
‘*face these truths”? And isn’t it a pity for coming gen- 
erations that love has degenerated into a tenth-rate pas- 
sion ? 

I see I am still using up paper, and must send you 
another letter soon all about ‘‘home folks.” But to return 
to Charlotte Wolter: she was the one remaining link that 
connected the present with the past—the /pAzgenéa, the 
Cleopatra, the Lady Macbeth of past ages. Now we have 
Frou-Frou, Carmen, Camille, Mme. Sans Géne, etal. He 
who runs may read. 

The only counteractant I know is in Ibsen's works, and 
dramas like John Gabriel Borkman are wholesome for us. 
I remember what an impression this latest from Ibsen 
made upon us when our good Scotch pastor read it to us 
benighted Americans a few months ago. He has touched 
upon the only strong keynote or ‘motiv” of action in the 
modern plot of drama or novel that is left to us, viz., not 
villainy, treachery, conspiracy, but the love of money and 
power. Even the plain, homely question of domestic 
econoniy, how much a man must earn to be able to afford 
to marry, involves our greatest tragedies in love and 
romance to.day—a mere question of shillings and pence. 

How terribly true is the accusation £//en makes against 
Borkman when she calls him a murderer—a murderer of the 
love life in her soul! How many men or women could to- 
day in this sense be branded as murderers, and yet who 
among them would not be struck dumb with astonishment 
if an accuser were to stand before him and exclaim, ‘‘ Thou 
art the man!” 

But I am wandering away again from my subject. Duse 
and Bernhardt lack the true inwardness for the portrayal of 
such a character as £//en's. Charlotte Wolter was the 
only living actress I know who could have created the soul 
of such a drama for modern times. I meant to have said 
before that Laib did much to place her in the position she 
finally achieved. Yet he could not teach her the approved 
theatrical articulation. She spoke and acted in her own 
way—the way of genius, which gradually all Europe was 
not slow to recognize. Like Brahms, Wolter was the last 
of the classicists; classic in art, genius and her commanding 
Greek beauty. 

We sigh for the old times that are no more, but we shall 
sigh in vain. We shall keep on steadily downward in our 
degeneration until the incursions of a mightier and sturdier, 
though mayhap barbaric semi-civilized race, shall like the 
Goths and Vandals arouse us to the realization of our weak, 
degenerate effeminacy 


** * 


You ask for ‘‘ live news,” but alack! all the news is dead 
and buried, for the season is over and I am now quartered 
in Vislau, where all the music and musicians we know or 
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hear are incorporated in the band or orchestra in the beau- 
tiful ‘‘ Waldwiese,” and which regales our summer apathy 
with waltzes, potpourris and medleys from 8 to 9 in the 
morning, 5:30 to 7 in the afternoon and from 8 until 10 in 
the evening. Criticism unnecessary. 

But there is fine air here, a delightful bath noted far and 
wide for its restoring and invigorating qualities ; and vine- 
yards which are the boast and pride of Austria, from whose 
vines are distilled wine that would have put even Horace and 
his Maceenas in an ecstasy of poetic effusion. The moun- 
tains, the parks and groves, with their fine promenades 
render Véslau, one of the prettiest country resorts outside 
of the Tyrol in Austria. 

This is my twenty-sixth page, so I will not dwell on any 
old news like the election of Mahler as director of orches- 
tra in the court opera (a most sympathetic and satisfying 
Wagnerian conductor), the visit of Leoncavallo in Vienna, 
and the completed arrangements for giving La Bohéme 
early in fall ; the Donizetti collection in the Court Museum 
—which I regret I was prevented from visiting by severe 
illness in the family ; the great success of the ballet The 
Bride from Korea, which I personally did not find par- 
ticularly pleasing; the engagement of Frau Sedlmair in 
London, where her high dramatic qualities, good voice 
and Wagnerian capabilities have won for her the high ap- 
preciation and praise which my poor, feeble criticism ac- 
corded her here. 

I wished also to speak of ‘‘ home folks” and the discov- 
eries recently made by Mrs. Wieser regarding Georges Sand 
in the lately published works of Jules Lemaitre, Les Con- 
temporains; Etudes et Portraits Literaires, a work which 
has been ‘‘crowned” by the Academie Frangaise, and fur- 
nishes the most delightful reading I have met with in some 
time. But more later about Mrs. Wieser and her interest- 
ing researches. E. P. Frissew. 


P. S.—The news comes from Vienna that the crisis at 
the General Intendancy over matters relating to the court 
theatre has been amicably settled, and Baron Bezecny, who 
threatened to retire from office, will be retained. The 
court theatre during the alterations now going on held their 
usual gast-spiele or trials of new singers in the court 
opera. 

THe Musica, Courter may be had at Braumiiller & 
Sohn, Buchhandlung Graben; at Gutmann & Rosé’s 
Musikalienhandlung, on the Ring strasse; at Kratschwill’s 
Musikalienhandlung, Wihring - Weinhauser strasse 18, 
and at Goldschmidt’s Zeitung Bureau, Wollzeilegassele ; 
also to be had in the most prominent cafés where musicians 
resort, 


C. L. Staats. 
R. C. L. STAATS, the well-known clarinetist 


cess at two important concerts. The first concert was 


June 21, at Wellesley College. 
played in a duet for flute and clarinet—the Gounod-Caval- 
lini fantaisie on airs from Faust. Mr. Staats exquisitely 
finished playing, stood out cameo-like in this duet and 
aroused much real enthusiasm. 

At the second concert, given by the students ot the East 
Greenwich Musical Institute, Mr. Staats was heard to im- 
mense advantage in two solo numbers, z ¢., fantaisie from 
Pré Aux Clercs, of Paradis, and Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep, of Knight; and he also supplied a very beautiful 
obligato to the soprano solo, Heaven Hath Shed a Tear, of 
Kucken. 

Mr. Staats’ success in Boston has been most pronounced. 
He is steadily advancing in art and popularity. 

The following extracts from the Boston press, in addition 
to those reprinted last week, show in what high regard Mr. 
Staats’ work is held by musicians and critics: 


Mr. C. L. Staats, assisted by Mr. Arthur Foote, Mr. Fritz Giese and 
Mrs. Virginia P. Marwick, gave a clarinet recital in Mason & 
Hamlin Hall last evening. 

A concert rich in good things. It is not often, even nowadays, that 
one finds a wind instrument player offering such a program—in the 
“ good old days” it would have been absolutely unheard of—with 
two classical trios in it, and a quasi-classical duo concertante to take 
the place of the traditional virtuoso pyrotechnic solo. This pro- 


it worth h‘s while to introduce himself to a new audience, not merely 
as a virtuoso, but as an artist also. 

We cannot remember when the lovely Beethoven trio, up. 11. was 
last given here, but, if we mistake not, it was a good while ago. 
The work isineffably beautiful from beginning to end. No finer 
contrast to it could be desired than Brahms’: trio for the same 
instruments. One must thank Mr. Staats heartily for introducing 
this work to our public. Weber's duo concertante is full of his 
peculiarly romantic open air melody; no composer going ever 
unders‘ood the clarinet better than he. The brilliant passages in 
this duo are especially characteristic of his genius. 

Mr. Staats shows himself to be a clarinetist like few; his tone is 
exceedingly beaut‘ful throughout the compass of his instrument, his 
phrasing fine and artistic, and he plays with great warmth of 
musical feeling. Hisconcerted playing is particularly good in that he 
does not allow his part to dominate too much over the others. His 

hnic is HT ly fine ; in a word, he is an artist.— 7ramscript¢. 





On Monday evening Mr. C. L. Staats, assisted by Mrs. Virginia P. 
Marwick, Mr. Arthur Foote and Mr. Fritz Giese, gave a chamber 
concert in Mason & Hamlin Hall. The principal feature of the 
eoncert was the new Brahms trio for clarinet, ‘cello and piano. 
Beethoven's trio for clarinet, ’cello and piano was listened to with 





genuiue pleasure. Two movements from Weber’s duo concertante 


gram isa good sign of the times; of times when a clarinetist finds | 


of Boston, has appeared lately with immense suc- | 


given by the Boston Instrumental Club on Monday evening, | 
At this concert Mr. Staats | 


| for clarinet and piano were also a welcome feature in the concert. 
| Mr. Staats has an admirable clarinet tone, refined and pure in quality 
| and fine in its varied gradations. His technic is fluent, smooth and 
| brilliant; he phrases tastefully, and plays generally with true artistic 
feeling. He fully merited the hearty applause that rewarded his 
efforts in this selection.—Gazeffe. 


An audience that filled Mason & Hamlin Hall listened to the 
clarinet recital given by Mr. C. L. Staats Tuesday evening. Mr. 
Staats was assisted by Mr. Arthur Foote, pianist; Mr. Fritz Giese, 
‘cellist, and Mrs. Virginia P. Marwick, vocalist. The opening selec- 
tion was Beethoven's trio, B flat major, op. 11, for clarinet, violon- 
cello and piano. This was rendered with delicacy and spirit. The 
piece de résistance, however, was Weber Adagio and Rondo, from 
duo concertante, op. 47, for clarinet and piano, which then received 
the first performance in Boston. In it Mr. Staats gave new proof of 
his mastery of the clarinet, and the finished ease and smoothness and 
the sympathetic quality of his performance called forth such strenu- 
ous applause that an encore was granted. Another first performance, 
the first in America, of Brahms’ trio, A minor, op. 114, for clarinet, 
violoncello and piano, ended a delightful musical treat.—Courier 





An audience that completely filled the hall gathered to hear the 
clarinet recital announced by Mr. C. L. Staats, the eminent player, 
with the competent assistance of Mrs. Virginia P. Marwick, of Hart- 
ford, contraito, and Messrs. Arthur Foote and Fritz Giese. The 
program opened with the Beethoven trio for piano, clarinet and 
violoncello in B flat major, op. 11. It was well and, at times, even 
brilliantly played. Mr. Staats plays with perfect ease ; his tones are 
exquisitely rich and mellow, and his execution thoroughly facile. 
The duo for clarinet and piano was charming in true Weberesque 
fashion, dainty and sweet, and was beautifully rendered. It was the 
Adagio and Rondo from the duo concertante, op. 47, and received on 
this occasion its first hearing in Boston. The closing number on the 
program was a new Brahms trio, A minor, op. 114, which was played 
last night the first time in America. Altogether it is one of the most 








entirely enjoyable compositions of the master.—Advertiser. 

Mr. C. L. Staats, clarinet soloist, gave a recital at Mason & Hamlin 
Hall last evening, in which he was assisted by Mrs. Marwick, Mr. 
Arthur Foote and Mr. Giese. The repertory of chamber music in 
which the clarinet is introduced is not large, and Mr. Staats’ pro- 
gram proved interesting as an artistic novelty 

Beethoven's trio, B flat major, and Brams’ trio, A minor, for clari- 
net, ‘cello and piano, were played, the latter for the first time here 

A duet for piano and clarinet, by Weber, showed Mr. Staats’ great 
command of the resources of the clarinet, and was very enjoyable. 
~—-Globe. 


Mr. C. L. Staats gave a clarinet recital last evening at Mason & 
Hamlin Hall, assisted by Mr. Fritz Geise, ‘cellist; Mr. Arthur 
Foote, pianist, and Mrs. Virginia P. Marwick, contralto. Mr. Staats 
has been a serious student at home and abroad upon the clarinet 
and has succeeded admirably in his art. He has a good tone and a 
fluent technic and plays with fine expression. 

Especially to be commended is the beautiful manner in which he 
uses his instrument in the softer passages. Clarinet performers 
rarely play with the delicacy that marked Mr. Staats’ efforts last 
evening in the pianissimo passages laying in the middle and lower 
tones of the instrument. In both the Beethoven and the Brahms 
trios and in the Weber duo Mr. Staats played with skill and 
expression. After the latter piece he was heartily applauded and 
recalled.— 7raveller. 
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Boston, Mass., July 2, 1897. 


M* HUNEKER has on sundry occasions 
spoken of Huysmans’ novel, La-Bas, with its per- 
verse heroine, Madame Chantelouve, and its delightful 
incursions into campanology. I wonder if he has read of 
the strange and posthumous fate attending the property of 

Edouard Dubus. 

Dubus, loosely known as a Decadent, was the companion 
of Huysmans, when the latter was preparing the copy for 
La-Bas. He accompanied him—at least so men say—toa 
Black Mass, and saw other diabolical things, incredible, not 
to be seen without deadly harm to soul and body; and asa 
result of unholy curiosity, or demoniacal possession, he 
went mad (as the plaintiffs in a lawsuit at Beauvais 
claimed late in June). 

His family, shocked by his life, works and adventures, 
had cast him off. His only friends were Pierre Denis, 
Boulanger’s confidante; Miss Suzanne Gay, an actress of 
the Ambigu, who died shortly after her lover, and a well- 
known Paris advocate. 

The poet, who held a subordinate position at the Ministry 
of France, was wretchedly poor most of his life; but he in- 
herited a few months before he died the sum of 600,000 
francs from a grandfather. Dubus left half of this by will 
to Miss Suzanne Gay, and half to his friend the advocate. 
His surviving relatives disputed the will on the ground 
that Dubus was a morphonist; a morphonist is a madman; 
therefore Dubus could not dispose freely of his property. 
Mr. Huysmans replied that to the very end Dubus was of 
perfectly clear mind and independent will, and that there 
was nothing surprising in his leaving his fortune tothe two 
who best appreciated and loved him while he was poor. 
Mr. Pierre Denis said Dubus was ‘‘a pharmaceutical mor- 
phinomaniac;” ‘‘he had been driven to acquire the mor- 
phia habit by doctors who treated him with morphia for 
the consumption which hastened his death,” 

How was the case determined? Alas! I do not know. 
I found the facts outlined in an article of the Paris cor- 
respondent of the Pa// Ma// Gazette, June 27. I burst in 
ignorance: What decision did the court make as to the 
mental responsibility of morphia habitués? And were the 
side issues of hypnotism and madness resulting from 
Satanic practices raised and discussed ? 

This reminds me that if you are an amateur in Satanism 
you should read a study by Jules Delassus, entitled Les 
Incubes et les Succubes, and published in the Mercure de 
France of May. You will find this appropriate motto 

Procul recedant somnia 

Et noctium phantasmata 

Hostemque nostrum comprime 

Ne polluantur corpora, 
which may be sung to the tune Hamburg by choir, 
congregation, and with the assistance of the full organ. 
You will aiso find a bibliography from Genesis to Lermina’s 
Deux fois morte. 

And if you wish to call the Demon to you in the shape of 
a beautiful woman here is a prescription: Take two ounces 
of burnt scammony and Roman camomile, three ounces of 
codfish bones and turtle shells, also burnt. Mix all this 
with five ounces of beaver’s strength and add two ounces of 
the oil of blue scammony flowers, picked in an early spring 


morning ; 
drams of dew gathered from poppy flowers. 
part of opium, pour it all into a glass bottle, seal hermet- 
ically and expose it to the sun for seventy-two days. 
lock up the bottle in a cool cellar and leave it there all 
winter, buried in very fine river sand. The next spring 
break the bottle to free the ointment, which you should 
put into a stone pot that is new and has never been used. 
Before sleep, rub with this ointment the pit of the stomach, 
the navel and the nape of the neck. 

This recipe alone is worth ten times the prices asked for 
this number of Tue Musica, Courter. 

. vA * 

Mr. Horatio W. Parker is now at work on the orchestration 
of an oratorio founded on the legend of the giant Chris- 
topher. I have seen the manuscript of voice parts and 
piano, and although I did not have time enough to 
examine the work carefully, I recognized the beauty and 
the majesty of certain portions. He himself believes this 
oratorio to be superior to his Holy City, and I do not think 
he forgets discrimination in his self-examination. 

The question naturally arises, Where and when will Mr. 
Parker have an opportunity of hearing his own work? In 
Boston, where conductors should be eager to bring it out ? 
But the Handel and Haydn to-day is in unsettled condi- 
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boil this mixture with an ounce of honey and six longed tear of a virgin. 
Add a sixth | denly languishes, expires. And then a sob, and 


Then | 


| modest dance. 
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The movement quickens, and sud- 
then 
crystalline tones run in streams, tones, and still they run. 
Sighs, lamentings long drawn out, spasmodic arpeggios. 
Now the harmony faints away, humid, and it dies. Then 
it rushes with determined desires, with rutting violence. 
The violin strings crack as silks, they hiccough as joyous 

From a sweet, murmured calm rises a leaping 
which believes. It masters, triumphs in an im- 
Gentle undulations encompass it by a spiral 
Sharps glisten like gems, 


throats. 
phrase, 


which mounts and broadens. 
gems that adorn long hair—long hair which is unknotted 
and floats in passages that finally end. And the all-power- 
ful woman is evoked.” Now I must stop. ‘Le rythme 
s'exaspére,” and so would your readers were I to continue 
the translation. 

All that Marcelline said, after the violinist was through 
‘* It’s delicious; all these tones expand as flowers in a fairy 
garden.” 

But Lamoureux began the first act of Tristan. 

‘The gigantic sound of an ocean swells in the strings, 


| howls in the brass, moans in the double basses, crashes 


tion, and unless the chorus be cut down mercilessly it could | 


not do justice toa modern work. There is the Cecilia, an 
excellent. chorus, one not easily surpassed; but Mr. Lang 
is the conductor and Mr. Lang has no control over an 
orchestra, nor is he of the musical temperament to put a 
modern--or for that matter an ancient-—-work in the most 
advantageous light. How is itin New York? Would Mr. 
Walter Damrosch welcome the thought of thus honoring 
Mr. Parker and himself? The program of the next Cincin- 
nati festival is already determined—at least, such is the 
report. Must Mr. Parker wait for the decision of the 
highly enlightened program committee of Worcester or 
Springfield, 1898? And yet the oratorio will be ready for 
performance by September; it may be ready now. 
al 7 oo 

I was reading last week Le Thé chez Miranda, a volume 
of short stories by Jean Moréas and Paul Adam, published 
at least eleven years ago. Each one of the story tellers has 
done better work since then, but the book is full of the pas- 
sion of youth, though passion is turned at times into dark 
and noisome channels. 

In Amourette a journalist had his first rendezvous with 
his adored one at a Lamoureux concert. He was distressed 
by the discovery that she was not impassioned by the music. 
‘*She will end,” he thought, ‘* by killing in me the artistic 
instinct.” 

‘* Behind their desks musicians ranged, facing the public, 
backs to the scene: common faces, expanding in the open- 
ing of shirt collars, bodies crowded into large dress coats, 
in the embossment of white shirt fronts. Below, the female 
singers. with clear blotches of collars on the shabby dim- 
ness of bodices. . On high, the drummer enlarges himself by 
pontifical poses, while the cymbalist never stops brighten- 
ing his eyeglasses and replacing them on his sweating 
face. This world fits in between enormous instruments of 
brass, leans elbows on the mahogany of double basses, is 
caged under the strings of monumental harps. Painted 
and hard used curtains; a ceiling traversed by a crack; 
candelabra project; a chandelier hangs. The only gild- 
ings.” 

And what was the music? A violinist was playing ‘‘ Les 
Symphonies de Max Bruch with elbow, head, with the 
movements of an agile wrestler; and the gas inundated 
roughly his black coat, his black hair.” 

I recommend the following description to the accom- 
plished young gentlemen of the Critics’ Class at the New 
England Conservatory. I regret to say that owing to the 
prudery of the period I must forbear full translation. 
Never before did I realize there was so much in Les 
Symphonies de Max Bruch. And yet I may venture a few 
sentences: ‘‘An isolated tone vibrates like unto the pro- 


with the heavy shock of the big drum and the sonorous 
brilliance of the cymbals.” 

There’s a sample. I defy any pupil of the Critics’ Class 
of the New England Conservatory to rival it, even after 
one year of faithful attendance under the personal super- 
vision of Mr. Elson. 

Doriaste, the hero, was stirred mightily. He forgot his 
anger at the Beotiaism of Marcelline. He slipped his hand 
between her back and the back of the seat. She did not 
budge. At the end of the piece she rose brusquely and 
said: ‘‘ Good-bye, on account of your fault.”’ 

The moral of all this, young ladies and gentlemen, is 
plain. If you go toa concert with an unemotional girl sit 
straight in your seat, and when you are tired of the music 
refresh yourself by reading the analytical program with its 
treasure house of cheerful facts about the subsidiary, like- 
wise the conclusion theme. 

o 55 o 

Hearing of the heroic female pianist who lately in Paris 
gave a concert to the glory and memory of Friedrich 
Wilhelm Rust,I sent across the sea fora thin pamphlet, 
entitled F. W. Rust, ein vorginger Beethoven's, published 
at Cologne in 1894, Five pages are written by Erich 
Prieger; three pages give a catalogue of Rust’s com- 
positions; the life of Rust is told by “ E. P.”’ in half a page, 
and twenty-one pages are press notices of Dr. Otto 
Neitzel’s concerts in Berlin in 1893. Among these notices 
I find that of Mr. Otto Floersheim, published in Tuer Musi- 
eat Courter, April 5, 1893. 

Do you wish to learn about Rust? 
1739, and died February 28, 1796, as music director to the 
Prince of Anhalt-Dessau. He was a pupil of Friedmann 
Bach. Of his many compositions 


. 
* * 


There, there, that will do. It is summer, almighty sum- 
mer; and what have wethis month with Rust or Beethoven, 
or even Dr. Otto Neitzel, pianist and critic at Cologne ? 

Let us rather saturate soul and body with the exhalations 
of Cape Cod. @ 


* * 


‘He was born July 6, 





The table d’héte traveler knows lonely regions, where 


even the air seems uninhabited. Not every coast is casino- 
lined. Not every mountain knows the ankles of the ad- 
venturous Miss 

Awful in out-of-the-world-ness is the chalet at Vers 
l Eglise, as you look toward the scarred and evil Diabierets 
and hear the roaring of the dirty glacier stream. Heart- 
sinking is the sight of the discouraged sun from a wind- 
swept potato field on Heligoland. Mean and hopeless in 
its isolation is a clay road in the Green Spring region of 
Virginia. 

But dismalest of all is the ebony of night felt through a 
Cape Cod window that peers vainly after stars or landscape 

Now weird is the sight of scrub pine and scrub oak, with 
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here and there a thin, ill-nourished cedar, as they com- 
plain when you open a scuttle at night, ‘‘and see the far 
sprinkled systems.” But you hear the complaint; you are 
aware of the existence of life. There is moving, rustling, 
chattering. The ground is alive. 

In the Egyptian, ebon night the air is thick and visco s. 
Atree would be slimy to the touch. The tree toad is afraid 
to speak. The dog hugs the threshold of the side dvor. 
There must be queer doings in the wood across the road. 
The hell of an electric light would show strange nocturnal 
things in the air, crawling in the thick air and on the vis- 
cous air—such things as you have seen only in dreams. 
The ocean has a foul breath. It broods over its mysteries 
and crimes. An incube jostles a succube near the chimney 
top of a farm house. As you strain eyes from curiously 
hard bed a Hand moves the curtain. It must be a HAND, 
for there is not a breath of air. The air is thick and 
viscous. 

Far off the crowing of a doubting cock. Lo, the morn- 
‘ing glory of the breaking day. Birds compliment each 
other and inquire after each other’s health. Farm sounds 
lead to conventional breakfast. The ci‘y girl looks fresh 
and appetizing. 

You walk your wooded ‘way. Everywhere the enthusiasm 
of life; everywhere rejoicing in life. The tree that seemed 
last night squat, ignoble, filthy, gives forth perfumed bene- 
diction. The sky is immeasurably distant—the sky that last 
night was screwed down over you like a coffin lid. The sea 
smiles, or laughs outright. It urges you to play with her. 

If only winged or crawling things would not bite you as 
you walk your wooded way. You think regretfully of 
paved city street, with flagged or asphalted sidewalk, 
where you may walk genteelly without slapping or scratch- 
ing. You forget that these forest vexations are epidermic; 
that in the town there is stinging, there is biting, and 
bites and stings are aimed maliciously at the soul. Nature, 
riotous rabelaisian Nature is cruel in her indifference to 
your petty hurrah or lamentation. Were you to die most 
tragically, you would not embarrass or incommode her. 
She is without direct personal purpose toward you. But in 
the town you sting or stab your neighbor to promote your 
own interest, to support your estimable wife and promising 
baby, to make yourself respected and remembered. 

Perhaps there are full Cape Cod days that are too garish; 
the perfume of Nature is then overpowering, rank, recall- 
ing brazen woman with empty laughter and musky arms. 

And if there is dismal and dank night, there is also 
soothing, comforting, romantic night—the night dear to 
Jules Renard, who murmured as the shadows lengthened: 

‘Evening approaches; the earth has made one more 
revolution, and now things will pass slowly through the 
tunnel of the night.” 

The darkness of such a night is balsamically radiant. 

Puitie HAte. 


Pedais Work the Band.—ltalian genius has invented 
a mechanical orchestral conductor which is said to filla 
long felt need in Italy, and would doubtless be as much 
appreciated here. The directors of the bands in Italian 
café chantants are called upon to play the violin or piano 
besides conducting, so the most they can do is to start the 
music, and then every member of the orchestra continues it 
in accordance with his own idea of what it ought to be. 
Two mechanics of Turin have invented a remedy for this 
lamentable state of affairs, which ought to be useful in some 
of the East Side cafés and concert halls here. 

This invention puts an automaton in the director's seat, 
and in his hand is a baton which is operated by the pedals 
of the piano on which the conductor is playing; or if he hap- 
pens to be a violinist the pedals are placed near his feet in 
such a way that he can move the arms of the automaton as 
freely asif they were his own. The mechanism has 
already been tried in Turin with success, and the amuse- 
ment it created would cause the idea to seem an unmixed 
blessing if it did not appear dangerous to increase the 
number of mechanical directors by any means.— Sun. 


Hope for Music in America. 
poe first step that has ever been taken toward 
bringing order out of the chaos of our national music 
life in America was the printing of the full report of the 


M. T. N. A. convention in THe Musica Courier of | 


June 30. 
Those who are accustomed to the original enterprise and 
the incessant variety of the progress kodaks of the paper 


do not give tothis step the serious attention it deserves. | 


They do not realize what an important event has thus 


taken place, and whatan immense thing has been done for | 


America. 

The hope of growth is thought, the hope of thought is 
action, the hope of action is union, but—-the hope of union 
is the mirror of its activity, the photograph of its pose 
before possibility. 

That association has never realized its possibilities, felt 
its responsibilities, thought of its errors, or enjoyed its 
triumphs. It has simply grofed on instinct. Full of 
natural beauties, it has been stiff and unknown. Rich in 
intrinsic qualities, it has remained poor and feeble in 
influence and prestige. Laden with tremendous possibility, 
it has simply drifted! It threw itself into natural pose 
before the camera of musical progress without the skill of 
the photographer, and the reflection has not been what it 
might have been. 

To any thinking mind that association is the musical hope 
of the country, the best art scheme inthe nation. To it ail 
the individual effort of thinking, doing, teaching, criticising, 
failing and winning are but tributary. All those things 
busy themselves picking straws out of the mouth of the 
river of progress; the place of the association is af ‘the 
source to prevent the dumping of obstacles in by the cartload. 

The association has everything in its hand. The associ- 
ation could fix this. That is for the association to do. 
Why does not the association touch upon this point? See 
what the association has done by touching upon that! 
Refer this, that and the other to the association, instead of 
vain and petty frettings upon it. Musicians do not realize 
what a thing is the association—the association idea! 

The association idea was all right as far as it went, but 
it lacked—a mirror! It fumbled for want of being brought 
face to face with itself. It drifted for want of a helm. It 
prosied for want of knowing it did so. Instead of being a 
presence, a power and a force, it worked on the lines of a 
provincial Sunday school. 

No activity is vitalized anywhere without the press. 
With all its faults the press is the yeast, the lever, the helm, 
the vitality of national activity. The great, bold, audacious, 
selfish, talented, mocking, impulsive, impetuous Bohemian 
genius of the press is the god of progress! 

How I have longed and hoped and wished and prayed 
for the press to take hold of the Music Association ! 

To show up its weakness would be to create strength; to 
laugh even at its shortcomings would be to vitalize it; to 
suggest darkness would be already light. Interest would 
grow on interest, public opinion be stirred, the lay thought be 
awakened, the Government be reached ; musicians’ minds 
and hearts be enlarged; chaos take form and art be born. 

I did not dare dream of help to come in this regard from 
Tue Musicar Courter, knowing well the load of leadership 
already resting upon its shoulders, but I had faith that 
something of the kind must come from somewhere—/or ¢ 
ts the time for it. 

And now THe Musicat Courter has been the one to do 
it after all! All this and much more, for the paper does 
not work in spots and spurts and spasms. / knvuw that 
this is only the beginning of great things. It is a rung 
in the ladder, a step in the stair. I know the structure is 
planned and I am so grateful for it. Iam not ashamed to 
own it, I shed tears at sight of those pages, for I knew that 
they meant the beginning of great things. 

Reading the report for its local interests gives no idea of 
the worth of the plan. The mere didactic record of fact 
would in itself have been a great step. The manner of the 
record is as original as its making. Never was record 


| written like that on any subject since the first ‘* Let there 
be light.” It reads like a novel from beginning to end, and 
not a dry line in it. The power of the thing lies in the par- 
agraphs of suggestion, correction, praise, admirable criti- 
cism and gems of philosophic thought, practical as they are 
artistic, strewn through the pages. 

To enumerate all the useful points in their practical bear- 
ing upon musical advancement would be to reprint the 
whole. 

Thank God that at last the matter of manners at musical 
| performances has been thrown into motion! And that 
coming from America! When the prestige for decent 
| behavior, by musical people who are not musicians, and 
musicians who are not musical people, shall have been 
fully established in ‘‘rude and inartistic America,” it is 
sincerely to be hoped that its influence may cross the ocean 
and teach leaders here what they owe to audiences. It is 
to be hoped that they will discover that it is their duty to 
compel conditions in which musical people may have a 
chance to enjoy music, and where unmusical people may 
have the chance of learning to enjoy it. 

If it stops talking at musical performances THe Musica. 
Courier will have become immortal without necessity for 
one more effort. 

Every bad thing will be taken up by the paper in syste- 
matic order, you may depend, and pursued to its death, 
and good things will be glad they were born. Foreign 
countries, too, will for the first time be enabled to appre- 
ciate a little of the real art possibilities of our country, and 
patronage be changed to a profound respect. Home people 
abroad will also have their eyes opened. Truth will begin 
to dawn out of this fog of misconception, and much art 
usefulness be the result. 

Then look at the subjects awaiting discussion. The 
licensing of music teachers so that our cooks and wash- 
women may not have it in their power to rise up and call 
us pupils, themselves “artists”; examination of girls as to 
their natural aptitude for becoming ‘‘ prima donnas” ; 
normal music schools, the putting down of all pettiness and 
upbuilding of nobility in art; the duty of the Government 
to music; language and music, to lead to the study of lan- 
guage by children instead of adults; specialism in vocal 
teachers to prevent one person from teaching music, act- 
ing, language, diction, solfége, time keeping and the art of 
passing time ‘‘agreeably” all in thirty minutes; how to 
live as a student so as not to die; how to remember one’s 
criticisms so as not to write ‘‘ yes” in October and ‘‘no” in 
November on the same subject; the possible use of har- 
mony in composition, &c. 

The association should meet once a month instead of 
once a year, and should be re-christened National Music 
Association to give the whole scope, with Tue MTsica. 
Courter as godfather. : 

Then indeed it would be worth while to think, to plan, to 
work, to ‘desire change, to invent, to arrange, to object, to 
praise. Then the beautiful colors on the palette would 
assume definite shape, then the spheres would begin ro 
move in relation to each other the only true motion, real 
musical creation in America be born, and true musical prog- 
ress be really launched, Fannie EpGar THoMas. 


Mrs. Potter Frissell.—The following notice appeared 
lately in the Fremdend/latt of Vienna, referring to THe Mu- 
sicAL Courter and our representative there, Mrs. Potter 
Frissell 

The music critic Mrs. E. Potter Frissell is the representative in 
Vienna of the New York MUSICAL COURIER, and resides here per- 
manently. It is due to her reputation as a writer of the music press 
of America that she has secured this position. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER also has representatives in Berlin, Paris 
and London, and Miss Fannie Edgar Thomas, the Paris representa- 
tive, was recently decorated by the French Academy. For many 
years past extensive notices have appeared in THE MUSICAL COURIER 
regarding Austrian musicians and music 

Mrs. Frissell has also been made a member of the Ton- 
kiinstler Verein on the strength of her position on this 
paper, and has generally met with much courtesy and in- 
terest from prominent Viennese artists. 
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A Civic Disgrace. 





Tre Output oF Pror. WitLiAM HaALiock AND Dr. FLoyp 
S. Mucxey. 
Paper No 3.—The Octopus. 

R. MUCKEY thus declares: ‘‘ He [Mr. How- 

ard] tells us that vibration of the vocal muscle pro- 

duces the fundamental tone, while the overtones are pro- 

duced by the vibration of the extrinsic muscles.” For 

nearly a column our doctor deduces absurd conclusions 
from this quoted absurdity. 

This, my dear Dr. Muckey, is an error, a careless one, 
perhaps, but you should be more circumspect. A com- 
mandment sounds just as wicked, whether its negative is 
omitted by accident or design. Which one applies? 
Thou shali (not) bear fa/se witness? Yes; for nothing 


| 
| 


| 


could be further from the truth than the statement quoted | 


above. You confess that you have read the Physiology of 


Artistic Singing and should know that neither there nor | 


elsewhere has its author, even in his most humorous mood, | 


ever penned a line of such exquisite nonsense. Why, it 
would rival your own theories of the octopus and of nasal 
resonance! Moreover, you have shamelessly violated an- 
other commandment, the eleventh, Never get found out / 
For what could be easier than for you to ‘‘ get found out” by 
any interested student who would re-read the two preced- 
ing paperson A Civic Disgrace, appearing in Tue Musical 
Courter of April 28 and June 26? 

It seems almost impertinent to quote the authority, Will- 
iam Fishburn Donkin, in this foolish connection; but the 
excerpt will be used again and more seriously when the 
acoustic fallacies of Professor Hallock are more directly 
discussed : 

(P. 94) ** And it can be shown that no forced vibration 
can have any harmonie component of a period which does 
not exist among the periods of the imposing motions or 
forces.” Asthe ‘‘imposing motions” in voice are the vocal 
cords, and the forced vibrations (oscillations) are those 
imposed, in large measure, upon the extrinsic muscles, 
of course they can contain no ‘‘ harmonic component” (over- 
tone) not existing in the vocal cords (shelves). It is one 
of their most grievous faults that the Columbian twain 
omit all mention of imposed vibration, though nearly all 
the power and beauty of the voice depend upon them, the 
cavity of the mouth deciding the vowel quality and noth- 
jng else, while the nasal passages, if criminally accessible, 
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impart nasality. Dr. Muckey reverts by the force of habit 
to his impregnable argument, ‘‘I say 'tis!” in his reply to 
the authorities quoted and experiments described in Paper 
No. 1 of A Civic Disgrace, and the nasal question is 
settled! 

Again, you write: ‘Jf Mr. Howard had even an in- 
finttesimal quantity of real knowledge of the histologyand 
anatomy * * * of the vocal organs.” * * * And 
you have read in the preface of the Physiology of Artistic 
Singing these words: ‘‘The anatomical department is 
based on ten dissections of the larynx, five of the whole 
throat, three of the respiratory parts and one of the 
remaining parts of the frame.” But seven hours a day for 
the entire available season, from late September to May, 
are confessedly not sufficient, and the fascinating study will 
be resumed this autumn at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons under far more advantageous circumstances. 

You impute professional failure to a teacher whose pupils 


| writers fails to adopt the term. 


sing leading roles in opera and shine in concert. You com- 
pel this casual notice, but should know that the readers 
addressed are too seriously in search of vital facts to pay 
much attention to your efforts to inject the venom of per- 


| sonal spite into the veins of a discussion of your laughable 


theories. 

In friendly retaliation, your understanding of the term, 
**vocal cord” as denoting only the strips or bundles or 
layers of yellow elastic tissue which invest or cover the 
thyro-arytenoid muscles, will be accepted. Any name will 
serve if it is agreed upon, and many useless words may be 


DracraM No. 1 (THe Octopus). 
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silenced. Not one of the reputable English or American 
Even the foreign ones 
The French write 


‘* Stimmbander 


often use the Latin ‘‘chorda vocalis.” 
vocales”; the Germans write 
All accept these words as meaning s/rictly 

That tissue | 


** cordes 
(voice bands). 
the bundles or layers of yellow elastic tissue. 
alone will be designated by the word cords in coming | 
papers. 

And the word 
(sheath), but also all of the muscular 
sheath which vibrate for voice. Gruetzner (p. 42, Physi- 
ologie der Stimme und Sprache) says that to the vocal cord | 
‘‘in weiterem Sinne des Wortes, ist, ausser den von jenen 
‘vocal 


‘shelf” will mean not only this cord 
fibres within the 


elastischen Fasern (to be called exclusively the 
cords’) eingeschlossenen Muskeln, noch beizuzaklen dery- 
enige Theil der Kehlkopfschleimhaut welche unter der 
Kante auf dem eben geschilderten Gewebe aufliegt.” That 
is, he included in the vocal cords, in a wider sense, both 
the vocal muscles and the mucous membrane that covers | 
them. Harless, as already quoted, says that they consist | 
principally of muscles, and that the cords in their technical | 
sense are not really cords, but resemble fascza. Neither 
he nor the writer has affirmed that they had the constituent 


1. : 
That is not the mooted point; 


elements of strict /ascéa. 
the subject is the octopus, or rather the natural prey of the | 
octopus, viz., the ‘vocal cord” (sheath). Is this ‘‘ cord” 

thick enough to be checked in different slices of its thick- 

ness? Comparatively, could this leaf you are reading be 

split, one might say, into twelve or twenty-four sheets of 

tissue paper by fibres of muscles which penetrate it to | 
different extents ? 

The question is absurd. 
cords as ribbon-like (rubané). 
are ‘‘not true ligaments in the accustomed sense, but a | 
complexity of elements, and could be called more accurately | 
Eyrel calls them ‘‘ hems or borders” | 


| 
| 
Sappey speaks of the vocal | 


Luschka writes that they 


‘cristal musculares,’” 
of the vocal cords. 
But the sole point of value to the interested reader is to 
know that this cord (shéath) is of almost incalculable thin- 
ness; that this layer, or strand, of yellow elastic tissue is | 
monstrously enlarged in the appended diagram, which the 
student of deep sea life will welcome with renewed delight; 
that the tentacles of the octopus can no more grasp the 
vocal cord (sheath) and check different slices of its non- 
existent thickness (how else can the absurdity be de- 
scribed ?) than can the muscles of the fingers penetrate the 
skin, either the outer cuticle or the deeper true skin, and 
check, hold from vibration different slices or layers. To 
what subterfuges has our medical friend been driven when | 
he dilates upon the true skin and the sarcolemna! Why | 
does our redoubtable double doctor so persistently avoid 
discussing the only question in dispute, Do or do not fibres 
of the vocal muscle (thyro-ary-internus) penetrate the 
vocal cord (sheath) to different distances or in any degree 
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whatsoever? Is the cord (sheath) thick enough to allow 
different shavings to be held from vibration to the advantage 
of vocal pitch, so that the tone would become higher and 
higher? The supremity of this wisdom should immortalize 
our savant. We may scour the history of phonation with- 
out finding a hint of such daring originality. 

See what authorities say about the chordal prey of the 
octopus 

Testut in his latest volume (1896), on page 257, 
Chacune d' elles {vocal cords] comprend, en outre, dans son 
volumineux faisceau des muscle thyro- 


writes 


epaisseur, un 
aryténoidien; et c'est précisément a la presence de ce 


| faisceau musculaire qu'elle doit le grande epaisseur qui la 


caractérise.” (Each of them [vocal cords] comprises besides 
[the fibres of yellow elastic tissue earlier described] a 
voluminous bundle, layer, of the thyro-arytenoid muscle; 
and it is precisely the presence of this muscular bundle 
which gives it the thickness which characterizes it.) Tes- 
tut’s beautiful diagram pictures this muscular bundle, 
really the ‘hyro-arylenoidens internus, as a trifle thicker 
than the external thyro-ary muscle, while the strict vocal 
cord (sheath) is no thicker than the line drawn by an 
Yet this pencil mark is to be checked in 
the muscle it 


ordinary pencil. 
almost inaccessible degrees by 
incloses, in order to afford many, if not all, the notes of the 
If the muscle cannot vibrate, is 


fibres of 


stentorian human voice 
not elastic enough, as Dr. Muckey asserts (a violent error), 
just imagine what a wee bit of material would be left un- 
checked for moderately high tones. The wonder is, that 
this acoustic prodigy should be accepted by the Columbian 
professor of physics, who should know that a comparatively 
large mass of material is needed for powerful sounds. A 
later paper will enlarge upon the acoustic side of this sur- 
prising assumption. 

Eulenberg, after the most careful preparation, made and 
studied microscopically 114 sections (slices) of the larynx. 
The writer has studied an abstract containing, if memory 
serves, fourteen of these sections. The reader is assured 
that there is not the faintest indication that the octopus 
existed, even in embryo. 

Worse than this, our doctor, despite this crushing weight 
of authority, makes the simply astounding statement that 
‘the ‘vocal muscle’ extends forward through the thick 
part of the cord |sheath| and is attached near the cord 
to the front of the thyroid.” Such a phenomenon as a 
muscle extending forward ‘‘through the thick part of a 
cord” cannot be found in the entire human frame. Whether 


by the term ‘cord” is meant a ligament, a tendon or 


_= Shelf muscle 


Base (st part) of 
veneld cortilage. ~~ 





Cricoid (shoe) cartilage (section on leve! with arytenord base) 


bundles of yellow elastic tissue makes not an agate iota of 
difference. Dr. Muckey’'s statement cannot be withdrawn, 
for it is made also in the September, ‘96, issue of 7 he 
Looker-On. Paper No. 2 detailed the grand authorities 
Ruhimann, Ludwig, Henle, Ranke, Hermann, Battaile 
and Kiélliker, in support of the belief that there was only 
the loosest connection between cord (sheath) and muscle. 
To this list may be added Juracz and the Viennese Tiirck, 
who did not think that a certain mimite strand of the vocal 
muscle (apparently the fortio ary-syndesmicum of Merkel) 
could even check the main muscle which it perforated, 
much less the vocal cord (sheath). 

Enough for this time. As these papers are meant to be 
as instructive as the misleading principles they criticise will 
allow, a schematic diagram of the vocal shelves and the 
arytenoid cartilages is appended. If the reader will, in 
mind, set his neck into the horseshoe formed outer part, 
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the thyroid (or book) cartilage, pan then will picture it as 
shrinking to the exact size of his or her larynx, the direction 
of the vocal shelves, their attachment to the arytenoid car- 


Ligamentum triquetrum (rear 


cnco-arytenoid ligament.) Muscular root (process) 


Joint or socket for lower horn of 
thyroid (book) cartilage. 





Rear view of cricoid and arytenoid cartilages and their main ligament—the 
ligumentum triquetrum. (Luschha.) 


tilages and, roughly, the attachment of these cartilages to 
the sides of the back of the cricoid (shoe) cartilage may be 
better understood, and another simply outrageous theory of 
our distinguished sciolist will be more practically consid- 
But the octopus will not be neglected. 

Joun Howarp. 


sidered. 


A Charming and Suitable Stopping Place for 
Musicians in Paris. 


A LARGE part of the foreign feminine element 

at Paris is composed of musical students. The great- 
est difficulty is experienced in finding a place to stay where 
the surroundings are helpful to this object. 

As it is they are usually quite the contrary. The mis- 
tress of the house, generally anti-musical and bent upon 
the material exigencies of her life, finds the ding-dong of a 
piano, or singing of anything more than a common ballad, 
a most troublesome nuisance in a house. The steady and 
regular work necessary to the preparation of a lesson are 
insupportable to her, and often to her clients. If a place is 
chosen some distance from the city, the greatest difficulty 
is experienced in getting to and from musical affairs and 
studios, and the expense has to be added to others already 
too large and too many. 

When, on the other hand, the artistic part is arranged, the 
housekeeping, food and room care leave much to be desired. 
In sum it must be said that our students in Paris have, 
generally speaking, a sorry time of it in regard to ‘‘a place 








table is superior. There are parlors for the reception 
of friends or reunions of the members of the family, 
and as Madame has been many times in America and 
knows the habits of the country, modern comfort will be 
observed. 
In addition to this, born in Paris and trained in French 
and Italian diction, she will give special attention to conver- 
sation in these languages, and will have conversation 
unions, with careful correction of errors by herself. Such 
an advantage as this to musical students cannot be over 
estimated. Her extended artistic relations in the city of 
Paris will likewise be at the disposition of musicians as 
regards addresses, introductions, help and advice. Her 
own musical help and suggestion will be invaluable to stu- 
dents in the house, and by hercleverand understanding 
arrangement of rooms the various workers will not intrude 
upon each other. 
The street, Rue de la Bienfaisance, is a large, quiet, re- 
fined residence street, surrounded by the boulevards, within 
five minutes’ wa/é from the Opéra, Trinité, la Madeleine, 
&c., and furnished with all sorts of communication, with- 
out their noise or distraction. It is the second street back 
of Place St. Augustin, where Grus, the famous music pub- 
lisher, is the centre. 
With these advantages, unique in the city of Paris, prices 
will not be made fictitious. This is no speculation; it is a 
solid and stable idea come to stay. To encourage the 
musical clientéle prices will be made to them as reasonable 
as in any place in the city. The quarter is light, airy and 
healthy. 
Madame Dédebat suggests that during the Exposition 
she will make arrangements to receive parents of young 
ladies staying at her house, so that they may visit each 
other, the city and the Exposition together. Protection in 
the form of chaperonage to and from opera, concerts, &c., 
will be provided, and parents may place their daughters or 
friends in this delightful home with perfect confidence and 
relief from all anxiety. Names of standard Parisian mu- 
sicians will be given in reference. See address, always 30 
Kue de la Bienfaisance, on page 3 of this paper. 
Write at once to make arrangements and plan for the 
Exposition. 


Pedals Work the Band. 











to stay.” 

These difficulties are all obviated in the charming and 
quite original household of Madame Livington-Dédebat, 
whose home, in a refined and quiet street a few steps from 
the Church and Place St. Augustin, is open for the recep- 
tion of a few choice, well recommended musicians or musi- 
cal students. 

Madame Dédebat is herself a thorough musician, and a 
lady thoroughly in sympathy with the musical cause. Her 
attention has been directed and her interest awakened in 
the matter of entertaining strangers, by conversation with 
resident Americans and by reading. She has decided to 
do all in her power to alleviate the evils. Being well known | 
by all the best and leading musicians in Paris, and intimate | 
friend of many, perfect confidence may be reposed in her | 
and in her intentions. She is further a lady of refinement | 
and culture, and would be an advantage personally as an | 
acquaintance for the young ladies in her home. 

She is besides endowed with the home-loving, home-mak- | 
ing qualities invaluable to people whose comfort is in her | 
hands. The dignified centre of her own family, she simply 
enlarges the circle, and all who give the venture a trial will 
find in it a veritable ‘‘at home.” She is an efficient and 
attentive housekeeper, and no negligence is known The 





| feet in such a way that he can move the arms of the auto- 


| amusement it created would cause the idea to seem an un- 


A Illechanical Orchestral Conductor Invented in Italy. 


TALIAN genius has invented a mechanical or- 
chestral conductor which is said to fill a long felt need 
in Italy, and would doubtless be as much appreciated here. 
The directors of the bands in Italian ca/¢s chantants are 
called upon to play the violin or the piano besides conduct- 
ing, so the most that they can do is to start the music and 
then every member of the orchestra continues it in accord- 
ance with his own idea of what it ought to be. Two me- 
chanics of Turin have invented a remedy for this lamenta- 
ble state of affairs which ought to be useful in some of the 
East Side cafés and concert halls here. 

This invention puts an automaton in the director's seat, 
and in his hand is a baton which is operated by the pedals 
of the piano on which the conductor is playing; or if he 
happens to be a violinist, the pedals are placed near his 


maton as freely as if they were his own. The mechanism 
has already been tried in Turin with success, and the 


mixed blessing if it did not appear dangerous to increase 
the number of mechanical directors by any means.—Sun- 
day Sun. 


eighteen years past. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
226 Wabash avenue, July 24, 1897. f 
HE gradual diminution of the prejudices against 
the American artist will, it is more than probable, 
receive a considerable setback if the management of the 
Chicago Orchestra continues to pursue its present policy of 
importing musicians to replace those artists, and the word 
is used advisedly, who were formerly connected with the 
organization which is led by Theodore Thomas. 
Frequently it has been stated in the columns of THe 
Musica Courier that the Chicago Orchestra was in a state 
of disintegration, that the former members of the Chicago 
Orchestra noted for their artistic qualities had been super- 
seded by men who were totally incapable of living up to 
the traditions of a Thomas Orchestra, which at one period 
of its existence was crowned with a splendid measure of 
success. But that success belongs to the past; the Thomas 
Orchestra of to-day is not the Thomas Orchestra we once 
knew, as it has been subject to continual change. Then 
again there has been a frequency of internal strife which 
has brought the organization into so much disrepute that 
it seems no self-respecting musician can be prevailed upon 
to remain with Mr. Thomas except for merely pecuniary 
interests. 
The statement has confidently been made that Theodore 
Tho.ias has no idea of a high standard, or else he is con- 
tent with mediocrity. Late events seem to justify these 
views, for he has deliberately lowered his own record and 
cheapened his reputation by employing incompetent peo- 
ple. Atone time he was fortunate in being bandmaster of 
a number of good string instrumentalists, among them 
several American born, but curiously enough Mr. Thomas has 
discarded all these native musicians and has been engaging 
tenth-rate talent from abroad, irrespective as to whether 
he knows if the musicians so engaged are capable or not. 
It is ungraciousness, amounting almost to insult to the 
American public, upon whom he lives and has lived for fifty 
years, to show such utter contempt for the American artist 
His much boasted claim that he ever encouraged the 
American composer and compositions is based upon the few 
sops to Cerberus with which his programs were sprinkled 
a few years after Frank Vander Stucken had instituted a 
propaganda in favor of American composers in New York 
orchestral schemes ten years ago. 
All these records can be found in this paper for nearly 
If American composition were feeble 
and experimental it could only be demonstrated by efforts 
to give it some actual hearing and tests. These tests were 
made by Frank Van der Stucken; never by Theodore 
Thomas, for the latter looked upon the entire American 
composition scheme with contempt and disdain. If any- 
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body doubts this, we are prepared with a record which we 
will publish with a parallel column to any claims contra- 
dicting this condition of facts. Toward the press Thomas 
has unhesitatingly stated his aversion, although for a quar- 
ter of a century the Eastern daily papers have been over- 
weighted with Theodore Thomas articles. In his usual 
brutal fashion he announced his aversion publicly, the 
episode being in the memory of every newspaper man. 
We may here say that, compared to men like Van der 
Stucken, ‘like Paur, like Mottl, like Richard Strauss, Dr. 
Miick and other noted conductors, Theodore Thomas is 
actually illiterate, for these are all men of high literary 
and intellectual gifts, who have studied belles lettres and 
the finer arts with the same avidity which characterized 
their study of music. 

Those municipal musical gods, particularly peripatetic 
ones, that move from New York to Cincinnati, from Cin- 
cinnati back again to New York, then from New York to 


Chicago, are always apt to meet some kind of iconoclast | 


who refuses to follow public clamor, but gets at the truth 
of a situation and then exposes it 


** *# & 


Tue Musica Courier, which has persistently advocated 


the claims of the American artist and American composer, | 


might with advantage make a special plea on behalf of the 
Chicago composer. There is one in particular, 
Schoenefeld, who should be prominently noticed, being a 
composer of fine attainments and one whose work will bear 
Mr. Schoenefeld is a native of Mil- 
His principal in- 


the closest scrutiny. 
waukee, and is now forty years of age. 
struction up to the age of seventeen was obtained from his 
father, who was also a He 
then sent to Leipsic, studying under Reinecke and Grill, 
and later he went to Weimar, studying under Edward 
Lassen. Mr. Schoenefeld returned to America in 1879, after 
having taken a prize for a large choral and orchestral work, 


most talented musician. was 


which was performed at the silver wedding ceremonies of 
the King and Queen of Saxony 

Mr. Schoenefeld was a classmate of Chadwick, Algernon 
Ashton and several other noted American and English 
composers. Mr. Rupert Hoches in Godey's Magazine 
speaks of our Chicago composer in the following terms 


In 1879 Mr back to America, and took 


residence in Chicago, where he has since | 


Schoenefeld came up his 


ved asa teacher, orches- 


tra leader and composer. His most important works are a sonata 
for piano, a sonata for n and piano,and various orchestral 
pieces of which a Suite Characteristique has been played by the 
Thomas Orchestra, and in Europe, where Hanslick, Nicode and 
Rubinstein praised it highly 

Mr. Schoenefeld’s Rural Symphony was awarded the { 


rak was the 





offered by the National Conservatory. Dvo 


of the Committee on Award 


is, and gave 
drei Indianer, an 


rhe 


Mr. Schoenefeld hearty com 
for male 
South, 


pliments. Two later works are Di« ode 


chorus, solo and orchestra, and an overture, Sunny 


which, 


the negro character. Accor 


like the Suite Characteristique, exploits the peculiarities of 


by Mr 
ttesque hilarity with in- 


ling to an 


analysis Goodrich, 
who rates it very high, it is made up of gr 
terludes of pathos 


Mr. Frederic Grant Gleason, the critic whose cautious 
praise is infinitely more valuable than the extravagant 
plaudits of many others, speaks of Mr. Schoenefeld as the 
coming composer. He says: ‘* Not only are his compositions 
remarkable for their fine musicianship, but they are note- 
worthy for originality." Here we have a musician who 
has written two fine suites for orchestra which foreign con- 
ductors have looked into and proclaimed as being far above 
the and here we have an 
not play them. Indeed, I hear the probabilities are that 
they will be performed in England before we have them 
here. I know it has been suggested by one of the Euro- 
pean conductors that it might be advantageous if Mr. 
Schoenefeld sent his overture to England. This overture is 
built upon negro melodies which are original, but which 
have the peculiar native negro rhythm. 

Mr. Schoenefeld has recently opened a studio, where he 


will teach composition, harmony and also piano. 


average, orchestra who will 


sae # 


In that excellent article on Musicians in the West, Mr. 
Hughes, in Godey's Magazine, gives a fine sketch of our 


Henry | 


| noted harmonist A. J. Goodrich. I have reproduced it 
because it will be interesting to the many who know him 
through his books: 

Another potent laborer for the cause of American music is A. J. 
Goodrich: He has not published American music through concerts, 
but in theoretical works has quoted freely from the thoughtful and 
original work of his contemporary fellow-countrymen to prove his 
points, and has put them on a par with foreign writers. He has also 
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| 


made himself perhaps the most advanced of living writers on the | 


theory of music, which is certainly a large contribution to the solidity 
of our attainments, for he is recognized among scholars abroad as 
one of the leading spirits of histime. His success is the more pleas- 
ing since he was not only born but educated in this country 

The town of Chilo, Ohio, was Mr. Goodrich’'s birthplace 
born there in 1847, of American parentage. His father taught him 
the rudiments of music and the piano for one year, after which he 
became his own teacher. He has had both a thorough and an 
independent instructor. The fact that he has been enabled to follow 
his own conscience without danger of being convinced into error by 
the prestige of some influential master is doubtless to be credited 
with much of the novelty and courage of his work. 

His most important book is undoubtedly his Analytical Harmony, 
though his Musical Analysis and other works are serious and impor- 
tant. This is not the place to discuss Mr. Goodrich's technicalities, 
| but one must mention the real bravery it took to discard the old 

practice of a figured bass, and to attack many of the theoretical 
| fetiches without hesitation. Almost all of the old theorists have con- 

fessed, usually in a foot note to the preface or ina modest disclaimer 
lost somewhere in the book, that the great masters would occasion- 
But this did not lead 


He was 


ally be found violating certain of their rules. 
| them to deducing their rules from the great masters. Mr. Goodrich 
however, has gone to melody as the groundwork of his harmoric 
system, and to the practice of great masters, old and new, for the 
tests of all his theories. The result is a book which can be unreserv 
| edly cornmended for self-instruction tothe ignorant and to the too 
| learned 

Mr. Goodrich’s composition is a thing of the past, he says. In his 


youth he wrote a score or more of fugues, two string quartets, a 
trio that was played in New York and Chicago, a sonata, two con- 
cert overtures, a hyma for soprano (in English), invisible chorus (in 
Latin) and orchestra, a volume of songs and numerous piano pieces 
le writes: “In truth, I believed at one time that I was a real com- 
poser, but after listening to Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony that 
Had not Mrs. Goodrich 


flames a few MSS. I would have destroyed every note 


illusion was dispelled rescued from the 


Only a piano suite is left, I believe, and this leads one to regret 


that Tschaikowsky should have served as a deterrent instead of an 


inspiration. The suite has an inelaborate prelude which begins 


strongly and ends gracefully, showing unusual handling throughout 
There 
writ'en on simple lines, but 


A minvet, taken scherzando, is also most original and happy 


isa quaint sarabande and a gavotte 


superbly. Its musette is simply captivating. All these little pieces 


indeed show sterling originality and unusual resources in a small 
compass 
*n 2 

I hear from Paris that Mrs. Serena Swabacker has made 
great progress in her art and that the coming season in 
Chicago will find her at the very top of the singing ladder. 
Mrs. Swabacker has frequently been described as the finest 
lyric soprano in Chicago, not only by her friends who know 


as well. She is just one of those daintily bewitching, 
pretty little women whom to know is to like even if she 
could not sing, but she does sing, and sings with exquisite 
clearness and purity of tone and with remarkable flexibility. 
She is an incessant worker and a severe critic, so that her 
performance is characterized by a thoroughness and finish 
which is obtained by few singers. I understand that Mrs. 
Swabacker sang at several entertainments in Paris and 
also at a concert given on board the steamship City of 
Paris, at which the de Reszkés and various other notable 
people assisted. The foreign artists were delighted and 
strongly urged that she continue her work. Chicago musi- 
with captivating lyric sopranos 
sn 2 # 

I have told you of Miss Marie L. Cobb, the pianist, who, 
I learn, although entirely educated abroad, is an American, 
born in New Orleans, which is musically famous by reason 
of the Gottschalk family. After a preliminary educa- 
tion here she was placed under the direction of 
von Wieck, Clara Schumann’s brother, and from him she 
went to Hans von Biilow, who took a great persofal inter- 
est in the talent she displayed. Then Sgambati was her 
instructor, so that her playing is markedly of a high order. 
Miss Cobb is contemplating touring California, in which 
State she is widely and favorably known, having achieved 


Herr 


a fine reputation for her scholarly performances. 


her and incidentally love her, but by unprejudiced critics 
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be the recipient of much attention, as her success was most 
pronounced, not only in her own recitals, but in the work 
accomplished by ber pupils. 

Miss Marie Cobb has been praised by both press and 
public and is proclaimed an artist by all. Speaking of a 
woman of this description, an American woman of ripe 
judgment, of experience, who plays with the intensity and 
intelligence which time, study and thought alone can give, 
makes me think how little this city cares for true worth. 
Here in the past few seasons we have been literally over- 
with attempts at playing 


run immature, schoolgirlish 


which are principally made up of a tremendous amount of 


slap, bang, dash, plenty of noise, but no music, and yet 
these girls have been literally boomed to death, Oh, I 
may have helped in it! But what is one todo? Youdon't 
want to make these poor little girls miserable, and yet one 
hates to stultify oneself. 

Of course of the two girls we choose the greater and we 
lavish praise on the girl whois rapidly, spontaneously com- 
busting the piano and we wantonly encourage her to destruc 


| tion—destruction is the only word to use, because what will 


pass muster at sixteen or seventeen years old will be con- 


| demned at twenty, and instead of honestly and plainly tell- 


ing a girl to study and practice, practice and study, we talk 
about her marvelous technic, wonderful method and glori- 

Bah! what temperament can a gir! of 
In the majority of instances she is a 


ous temperament. 
seventeen have? 
mere copyist with an overweening opinion of herself, and 
this is for the most part the fault of the teacher, who, if she 
shows a slight streak of talent, loads her with fulsome 
I'm general- 
But the 
time will come when Chicago as well as other great cities 
will recognise artists like Marie Cobb and leave the inex- 
perienced fledgling to materialize 


flattery and tells her she’s the coming artist. 
izing and do not instance any particular case. 


sr, * 


It is very beatific, no doubt, to watch and envy the prog- 
ress of pianistic youth, but when, as it often happens, it is 
one’s duty to attend the different musical functions nightly 
during an entire season, and when, as frequently happens, 
the piano attraction is one of the class I have described, 
criticism becomes automatic and one dimly wonders after 


! these juvenile performances whether a niche out of Job’s 


cal people will welcome her, as we are not overburdened | 


corner will be the reward. With the pianist, 


violinist or vocalist, as with everything else, there are 


young 


exceptions, and among others who have given pleasure and 
should be absolutely exempt from my remarks, which apply 
to those under twenty, are Miss Ella Scheib, the pianist, 
and Catherine Hall, the violinist 

It is surprising with a good teacher how much an ordi- 
narily intelligent person can accomplish. I heard to-day a 
Mrs. Brodie, who has studied with Signor de Campi only a 
few months—in fact since the beginning of March. Her 
work was really acceptable and she sang the difficult aria 
from Lakmé with its trying staccato passages remark- 
ably well. Signor de Campi has old-fashioned notions 
cotnbined with up to date ideas; he is essentially of the real 
Italian school and is a teacher with whom money is well 
spent. I have several times heard him give a lesson (his 
studio is always open to those in search of knowledge) and 


I have really enjoyed his practical, sound teaching. 
ne 2 


Constance Locke-Valisi, the accompanist, is making a 
tour of the Northwest. She expects to play at St. Paul, Lake 
Minnetonka, Minneapolis, and other cities in Minnesota, 
and will return to her studio about September. Mrs. Valisi 
is an admirable accompanist, and singers who wish to be 
well supported should communicate with her. She is ex- 
ceptionally intelligent and sympathetic, and her accompani- 
ment is therefore removed from the ordinary 

The normal session of the American Conservatory at 
Kimball Hall is being well attended by teachers from all 
parts of the South and West. 

Mr. Hattstaedt's lectures on piano teaching and the new 


| lectures by Mr. Karleton Hackett on voice cultivation are 


She will | 


highly instructive and interesting, and the recitals also 
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have been of a high order. Mr. Allen H. Reeesai s program 
for Thursday, the 22d, was as follows: 


Chromatique Fantaisie and Fugue...............cseececeseeeveees 
Bluette..........) 
March Wind.... | 


ROMBDEB...ccccesscscccccvvccscesocccsteeeceneseceseeees 
Ee PRONG. 000 cccevevcnesssé s6eonneneoeantinendceranese 

Paraphrase on waltz, Roses from the South...........Strauss-Schiitt 
BRGOREGAGL . oc ssccnccs ccéssvodesdersss come Uibeceedss eepeeeee Heymann 
ED Bec cicvvvetevecoscepaveséacedpedabetwtdvaterteou Schubert-Liszt 


Miss Mabel Goodwin, the accomplished soprano, contrib- 
uted the vocal numbers. 

The Vilim Trio, consisting of Mrs. Gertrude Murdough, 
piano ; Mr. Josef Vilim, violin, and Mr. Kalas, 'cello, will 
give a recital of classical chamber music next week. 

An important move by Mr. Hattstaedt was made to-day 
by the engagement of the brilliant young pianist Miss 
Jeanette Durno for the piano department of the American 
Conservatory. During her sojourn at Vienna, where she 
enjoyed the personal instruction of Leschetizky for three 
years, Miss Durno ranked as the most accomplished of 
the many American pupils of this master. 

Her first public appearance will be awaited with much 
interest by her many admirers. 

Thanks go from this office to the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege for the catalogue lately received. The management 
has outmanaged itself this time, as the catalogue is an 
artistic photographic souvenir, besides being a compen- 
dium of knowledge, giving as it does sketches of the 
faculty to the number of nearly fifty. There is no end to 
the college enterprise; the managers do everything so 
thoroughly that it engenders both respect and admiration. 
Th, faculty is of splendid strength, there is no make-be- 
lieve about it; the artists advertised are there to teach, their 
names are not merely advertised, they are actually on the 
premises. This faculty includes Hans Von Schiller, Bern- 
hard Listemann, Louis Falk, William Castle, John Orten- 
green, Mrs. Laura Tisdale, Mrs. O. L. Fox, Felix Borowski 
and many others well known to the musical profession. 


**# & * 


Mr. Frederick W. Root is at present in a relaxed state of 
partial vacation. And it is only a very partial vacation, as 
I know he is engaged in teaching his out of town teachers, 
who insist that he must find the time to give them the usual 
summer lessons. In his moments of leisure, however, he 
is spending the time among the valuable books his father 
left him, and which Mr. Root is exploring for the purpose 
of still further covering the history of voice culture and 
singing, and also the history of the people’s music in this 
and other countries. When Mr. Root can gain a few 
months’ respite he intends to write a history of music in 
America. The best we have now, he says, should be en- 
titled, The Story of German and Italian Music Performed 
in America under the Direction of Foreigners. 

FLORENCE FRENCH. 


Rothschild Musical Evening. —The program of the musi- 
cale given by Baron Alfred de Rothschild at Seamore 
place, London, on June 30 is now before us. Mr. Wilhelm 
Ganz was the conductor. M. Alvarez, M. Renaud, Mme. 
Sigrid Arnoldson and Mme. Adelina Patti sang and Holl- 
man played the ’cello. None of our American (!) friends 
were there—no Eames, no Nordica, no Reszkés, no Bauer- 


meister. 


Anti-Wagnerism in Rome.—In the program of a late 
concert of the City Band in the Piazza Colonna at Rome, 
one of the numbers was the Funeral March from the 
Gétterdimmerung. It was received with hisses and whist- 
ling and cries of ‘‘Down with German music! we want 
Italian music!’’ from part of the crowd, and applause from 


others. 

The band itself took part in the disturbance, some of the 
players charging the throng of hissers and laying about them 
with their instruments till peace was restored. The demon- 
stration had been long in preparation, and the bandmaster, 
Vesella, had been warned it would happen if he persevered 
in his system. He replied that his system was to form half 
of the program of Italian and half of foreign music, and if 
German music took a prominent place in the latter it was 
because Germany gate more and better instrumental 
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F we had not the two sufnmer operas here at 
Berlin a stranger would hardly know how to spend an 
evening in a musical pastime way. As it is he has the 
choice of two opera houses, and at the Theatre des Westens 
he can choose between a performance of Spinelli’s opera, 
A Basso Porto, which continues to run there with consider- 
able success, or one of Boetel’s guesting appearances in 
Martha, La Dame Blanche or even Les Huguenots. 

At the other opera house, the former Kroll’s, now the 
new Royal Opera, the repertory is the standard one, but 
the personnel changes continually. Gaeste Kamen, Gaeste 
gingen as Sieglinde singsin the first act of Die Walkiire. 

Last Wednesday I went and listened to the second act of 
Tannhiauser, which Kapellmeister Wolfram conducted with 
surprisingly good results, considering the hetrogeneousness 
of his orchestra, albeit he took the festive Einzugsmarsch of 
the guests in the Wartburg at rathera lively tempo. Ernst 
Kraus is a fine looking 7Zannhduser, but you know all 
about him from his last season’s appearances in the United 
States, and so I don’t need to portray himtoyou. Fraulein 
Wiborg, from Stuttgart, was an icily cold but very beau- 
tiful E/izabeth. Her voice is peculiarly but not very 
sweetly flavored, and her acting was as stiff and conven- 
tional as that of the proverbial poker. I don't mean the 
game, I speak of the Stocheisen. Somebody must have 
told her of it, however, or possibly she read some of the 
Berlin criticisms, forthe night before last, when she sang 
Santuzza, she reversed her method, and began to ogle 
and work her kerchief in a perfectly distressing manner. 
Our handsome Chicago Zo/a, Miss Minnie Cortesi, sang her 
little taunting song in a tantalizingly bewitching style. 
She is the girl for looks and for Zo/a. Mueller, the tenor 
frcm I don’t know where, was very poor. 

I much preferred Burrian’s Canzoin Pagliacci, which was 
jointly given with Cavalleria on that evening. He is only 
a small fellow, but his voice is of the ringing, true tenor 
quality and his acting is fiery and full of meaning. The 
rest of the cast was the same one as at previous Pagliacci 
performances, except Baptiste Hoffmann, whoas 7onzo, dis- 
played remarkable voice volume and fine delivery, as well 
as impressive and powerful histrionic qualities. He will 
prove quite an acquisition for the Royal Opera House, for 
which he is now definitely engaged beginning with next 
fall. A remplagant for the recently deceased Franz Krolop, 
however, has not yet been found, and I think it will prove 
difficult, if not impossible, to gather into the fold of the 
Royal Opera House personnel an equally useful, reliable and 


versatile artist. 
**# # 


The last three of the public pupils’ concerts given by 
students at Stern’s Conservatory took place at Saal Bech- 
stein before large audiences. Of the many promising 
young artists I heard there the most talented is Miss Ottilie 
Metzger, from Frankfort-on-Main. She has an unusually 
powerful mezzo-soprano voice, of most sympathetic timbre, 
that showed to advantage in the aria Ach mir Einmal, from 
Mozart's Titus. Her high tones are a bit forced, but that 
defect seems the result of temperamental exuberance 
rather than lack of volume. Miss Metzger’s dramatic talent 
is little short of extraordinary. In the convent scene from 
Schiller’s Demetrius, in which she impersonated J/arfa 
Zarin with convincing verve and intensity, the audience 
was aroused to rapturous enthusiasm. Miss Metzger pos- 
sesses what the Germams call ‘‘ Theaterblut.” 

A Belgian ear Gabriele Fabritius, distorted Beethoven's 





] 
C minor concerto for piano, and Carl Schaeffer from Ber- 


lin, hardly succeeded in playing the dust from Hummel’s B 
minor concerto, also for piano. 

Fri. Ida Miiller did her best with MacDowell’s D minor 
concerto, but that work requires an interpreter with a far 
more complete technical equipment than that of the young 
lady. Herr Heinrich Valentin played the third movement 
from Bruch’s D minor concerto for violin, with suave tone 
and passably good technic. 

Miss Winnie Posner, from Delhi, India, played Saint- 
Saéns’ Rhapsodie d’Auvergne—a bucolic medley of little 
interest and musical worth. Miss Posner's playing will 
undoubtedly prove of interest to the coolies and sahibs 
when she returns to her native bungalow. 

Fri. Gertrud Marcks was the best pianist at the fourth 
concert. (There wasonly one pianist.) She played pieces 
by Chopin in neat, impeccable, school-girl fashion. 

James Liebling, from New York, a pupil of Anton Hek- 
king, played a movement from the beautiful, rarely heard 
concerto for violoncello by Hans Sitt, and the solo in Volk- 
mann’s D minor serenade for stringed orchestra. 

Young Liebling has made marked improvement since last 
I heard him. His tone is mellow and magnetic, his technic 
unwavering and polished. Being one of the hardest 
workers among the American students in Berlin, he should 
win for himself a prominent place in the not overcrowded 
world of exceptional violoncellists. 

An adagio and rondo from a sonata by Anna Unger left 
much to be desired in regard to invention; the form was 
letter perfect; so much so that it became a bore. The con- 
servatory orchestra and chorus were well drilled. The 
former were especially efficient in the accompaniments. 

**2 *# 


Emil Senger, from New York, writes to me from Dres- 
den, under date of July 3, that he has signed a three years’ 
contract as first basso for the Breslau Opera House. 

sn * 

While the papers were still debating the fact whether 
Pollini was going to be married to the former court opera 
singer Bianca Bianchi, the astute Hofrath and impresario 
was already on his wedding trip. He gave the. reporters 
the slip at Munich and was first heard from at Insbruck in 
the Tyrol, whence Pollini is to cross over the Stilfer Joch 
into Italy. The indefatigable impresario, however, never 
loses any chance for coupling the useful with the agree- 
able, and hence I learn from Insbruck that Pollini has 
heard and engaged there a new tenor with whom he is 
going one of these days to surprise the world and then sell 
him to a New York manager at the rate of $3,500 a night, 
or more, if not less. 

The newly discovered tenor is named Maikl, and is one 
of those young fellows who stand around singing national 
tunes and folksongs and picking up the pennies that are 
thrown to them by the pleased passer-by. In this instance 
the possessor of the tenor voice is the party who so far was 
usually stationed upon St. Stephens’ bridge near Insbruck, 
and Pollini, who passed over the Bridge with his bride, was 
so pleased with his voice that he made the young man an 
offer for an engagement. In September next Maik] is to be 
sent to Dresden to have his voice put into good shape and 
pick up a few good tenor roles, and when this education is 
completed Mr. Maikl will make his début under Pollini’s 
guiding management at Hamburg. Evenif he should not 
turn out an exceptionally good tenor, he has so far already 
proved a very fine free advertisement for the nearly sixty 
year old young bridegroom and impresario. 

* * * 

The laurels of Pollini gave no rest to Director Hoffmann, 
of Cologne, and he immediately discovered a baritone 
wonder. Of course he will have him educated and all that 
sort of thing; then he will bring him out at Cologne with a 
great deal of flourishing of trumpets, will keep him there 
as long as he draws, and then he will sell him to Pollini, 
who in turn will sell him or loan him out to directors of 
other opera houses, notably those of Berlin and New York 
That’s the way the thing works. 

** *# 

I have discovered a young baritone myself during my 
recent stay at Aix-le-Chapelle. He is a young clerk in a 
cloth manufacturing establishment, and his name is Wein- 
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hausen. He has naturally one of the most beautiful and 
luscious baritone voices I ever heard, but of course he has 
neither a vocal nor a musical education, and he is too poor 
to procure one by his own means. Anybody who will take 
hold of this young chap and will place him with a good 
master of voice culture will do a good turn and can make a 
little fortune besides 
* nee 

I had a telegram from Anton Seidl from Bayreuth saying 
that he hopes to see me at the first Parsifal performance 
on the 19th inst. Well, I hope so, too. Now Seidl is back 
in London after having held a sufficient number of Parsifal 
rehearsals at Bayreuth. About these latter I read the fol- 
lowing interesting remarks in the Munich Neweste Nach- 
richten: ‘** Anton Seidl acted for the first time as conductor 
at the Festspielhaus. It is surprising how quickly he found 


his way through the peculiar conditions, which are apt to | 


throw Gifficulties into the path of even the most practical 
operatic conductors when they officiate at the Bayreuth 
Theatre. 
tra by Siegfried Wagner with the following short speech: 
‘A Knight of the Grail, who has remained distant from its 
precincts only too long, has been won over againtous. I 
introduce to you Kappellmeister Anton Seidl, one of the 
chosen, to conduct the work with the history of the creation 
of which he has been so intimately connected.’” In order 
to better understand these last words it must be remem- 
bered that Seidl lived at Villa Wahnfried with the Wagners 
until he took up his position as conductor of Angelo 
Neumann's traveling Wagner theatre, which gave every- 
where the Nibelungen cycle. At Bayreuth Seidl made the 
first copy of Wagner's composition sketch of Parsifal, and 
this copy is to-day preserved at Villa Wahnfried. After 
Seidl left Bayreuth his place there was taken by Humper- 
dinck. Seidl, however, was made acquainted ‘leaf for 
leaf,” so to speak, with Wagner's last work, for he was 
present during the period of its creation, and the author 
initiated him into all his intentions and ideas regarding the 
same 

The Aundry of Fraulein von Wildenburg receives a good 
advance notice in the Neueste Nachrichten. The name of 
that young lady was hitherto unfamiliar to me. The names 
of the other principals in the Bayreuth casts are not un- 
familiar, but they are not world renowned ones after all, 
and my Bayreuth anticipations for this summer are there- 
fore none of the very highest. 

** & 


A work bearing the title Stories of the Great Operas is 
now in course of preparation in the United States, and is so 
far advanced that its appearance is promised before the 
present year expires. In some respects it may be regarded 
by music and art loving persons as among the most im- 
portant publications of the year, if not of the decade, the 
value of which may be judged, partially, at least, by the 
fact that the greatest living composer, Giuseppe Verdi, has 
written the introduction, and the cost of production will 
probably exceed the sum of $100,000, 

The author, Mr. J. W. Buel, well-known in America by 
twenty successful books he has written, so.ae of which have 
been translated and published in the German, was in Berlin 
during the past week, bringing with him a prospectus of 
the sumptuous book, which I had the pleasure of examining, 
and also of reading many testimonial letters received from 
distinguished persons whom he had met on his trip from 
Naples to Berlin. Among these were flattering commend- 
ations from Mascagni, Boito, Marchetti, Sgambati, Marconi, 
Ricordi and others, who pronounce it as well conceived, 
timely and invaluable as it 1s magnificent, to all of which 
praises I must add my own no less qualifiedly. 

The contents of the complete work, which will be issued 
(in the de luxe) in ten quarto volumes, will comprise, first, 
an introduction by Verdi, which in both expression and 
sentiment equals his best musical coinpositions; second, a 


Seidl was introduced to the artists in the orches- | 


| renowned composers, and lastly, the story, or legend, of 
| fifty of the greatest operas, estimated, of course, by their 
| popularity. 
| No such work has ever before been published to my 
| knowledge. Not a few books have appeared, in different 
| languages, devoted to the stories with which principal 
operas deal, but they have, as a rule, treated their subjects 
| so concisely as to be little better than the arguments which 
| are usually printed with librettos. 
upon the rather large but truly delightful task of giving the 
| history and elaborating to completeness the legends upon 
| which fifty of the most popular and famous operas have 
| been founded. 
| Storiesof the Great Operas neither follows nor imitates 
any other work. Its purpose, as declared by the author, is 
to blend the soul of romance with the spirit of music, tothe 
end that from such union there may proceed the fullest 
measure of refined enjoyment. It is to spread an intellec- 
tual and educational banquet for the feasting of those who 
are appreciative of the elevating influences of music, which 
| appeals to the noblest aspirations and idealities of cultured 
persons. The complete story of each opera is given in or- 
der that the reader may share the pleasure with the audi- 
tor, and that both may find that instruction which insures a 
comprehension of the motive of the composer and an un- 
derstanding of the plot of the librettist. 
Stories of the Great Operas will be 
superbly illustrated with original drawings in 
gravures, black and white reproductions, text photo-engrav- 
ings and aquarelles by William de Leftwich Dodge, of 
Paris, one of the decorators of the National Library building 
in Washington, and by Adolfo Hohenstein, honorary 
member of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, Milan. The 
book will be published simultaneously in English, French 
and German and probably in the Spanish also. 





copiously and 
photo- 


** 


Erika. Wedekind, the charming coloratura soprano from 
the Dresden Court Opera, has matrimonially engaged her- 
self to Mr. Oschwald, a railroad lawyer at Bale, in Switzer- 
land. Her betrothal, however, will not prevent the fulfill- 
ment of her Dresden contract, which runs until June, 1899 

*s * 

Puccini has sent a letter of thanks and his photograph, 
with dedication, to the principal artists concerned in La 
Bohéme and to scene painter George Hartwig, of the Royal 
Opera. 

ss * 

The irrepressible Emile Duerer is working the Berlin 
papers for numerous free puffs, which make him the im- 
presario of an undertaking which is to bring out Verdi's 
first opera, Oberto, Conte di Bonifacio, on October 13, the 
eighty-fourth birthday anniversary of the maestro. 


* 2 # 


Prof. Friedrich Gernsheim will on October 1 withdraw 
from the staff of teachers of the Stern Conservatory. At 
the same old renowned institution this fall the Virgil 
practice clavier will be introduced, and the study and 
practice of this valuable instrument will be made one of the 
official branches of piano study at the Stern Conservatory. 
Quite a success and an acknowledgment of this American 
invention. 

*+s# 

Among the callers at the Berlin office of THe Musicai 
Courter was Mr, J. W. Buel, author of Stories of Great 
Operas, about which publication I took occasion to speak at 
length above. Mr. Buel informs me that Mr. White, the 
new American Ambassador at Berlin, has to-day given him 
an excellent testimonial, and that Dr. Arthur Levysohn, 
chief editor of the Berlin 7ageé/att, promises to publish a 
notice of the book. 

Among the further callers was Mr. S. M. Freudenburg, 
of New York, formerly musical manager, now one of the 
proprietors of the A. S. Seer Print. Mr. Freudenburg 
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was on his way to Carlsbad. Miss Emily Boehm, from 
New York, and Mrs. Abbie L. Chamberlain, wife of the 
London correspondent of the New York Sum, called on their 
Miss Regina Newman, from San Fran- 





way to Bayreuth 
cisco, a young lady with a beautiful soprano voice, came to 
take leave, as she intends to finish her vocal studies at the 
Paris Conservatoire. Mr. and Mrs. M. Willard, from San 
Francisco, were the only other American callers. 
se 
are at Bad 
O. F. 


Mr. Frank Van der Stucken and family 
Kreuznach. 


Munich.—The intendant of the Munich opera, Possart, 
has newly arranged Mozart's Cosi fan Tutte. The text, 
which had become inconceivably confused—no fewer than 
eleven German revisions exist—is now restored to its 
original [talian form. The work has been described by 
many critics, even by Nohl, as frivolous and unperformable, 
a mere masquerade farce, but Possart restores it to its 
proper place as a late bloom of ofera buffa. R. Strauss 
conducted, The scenery and decorations were splendid and 
correct to the period, 1790. Unfortunately, the representa- 
tive part of the performance was far from perfect. 


Wagner's Texts.—B. Schott’s Séhne, of Mainz, are pub- 
lishing a new edition of Wagner's texts, and in a short 
time the books for the Ring des Nibelungen and Parsifal 
will be completed. The novelty, in addition to what is 
contained in the previous editions, will be the notes of 
the chief Leitmotiven, and at the margin of the text. the 
particular motive will be indicated continuously. This will 
display at & glance the whole texture of the musical web, 
and will supersede numerous brochures like the Thema- 
lische Leitfaden of Hans von Wolzogen, which require 
comparison with the text. An example of this new edition 
can be given. When Wotan sees the castle of the gods, 
built by the giants, for the first time, and begins Vollen- 
del ist das eurge Werk, the margin reads Walhallmotiv, 
and so on. 

National Anthems.—It is not every national anthem 
that knows its own composer. There are many conflicting 
stories as to the writer of the music of God Save the Queen, 
for instance. It is said to have been first publicly per- 
formed in 1740 at a dinner given to celebrate the taking of 
Porto Bello by Admiral Vernon. It was then sung by 
Henry Carey, who claimed both words and music. It ap- 
pears, however, that there was a tune suspiciously like it in 
a book dated 1619, and attributed to one Dr. Jan Bull. 
Hence patriotic Britain is now personified as John Bull. In 
all probability Henry Carey helped himself to Bull's tune, 
changing it from the minor to the major mode, and pro 
ceeded to popularize it by singing it himself. It is well 
known that Haydn wrote the Austrian Hymn, and that 
Emperor William tried to supplant Die Wacht am Rhein, 
with his own Song to Aegir. But no one knows who wrote 
the majority of national anthems, and certainly history has 
little to say as to how much their composers received for 
writing them. For these reasons the histury of the Siamese 
national anthem, now going the rounds of the English 
papers, is interesting. This musical composition is only 
some five or six years oid, and is the work of a Russian 
composer, Schurowski by name. So delighted was the 
King of Siam with the anthem that he sentin 1892 an 
autograph letter and a handsome silver cigar case to the 
Mr. Schurowski has never to this day received 


composer. 
After waiting many months, he applied to 
4 ) 


either present 
the custom house at St. Petersburg, and was informed that 
the silver case had been sent tothe mint and coined into 
roubles, but the chest containing it might be had on pay- 
ment of 4 roubles and 80 kopecks duty for the silk lining, 
but that the letter could not be found. M. Schurowski 
will hereafter write national anthems only on contract with 
his own Government that ornamental payments are to be 


admitted free of duty.— 7zmes 
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MANHATTAN BEACH, July 26, 1897. 


ie discussing the outlook of the coming season 

with the different teachers and other professional 
men and women there seems to be a general idea that 
things will be very lively. That there is a healthy advance 
in musical matters in Brooklynis unquestionable. Whether 
this be occasioned by the attempt to bring music to the 
educational basis that the Brooklyn Institute is working 
on may not be stated but surmised. But there is plenty 
more to do. There is no denying that much has been done, 
but there is as much and more that is yet to be accom- 
plished. In the concert and lecture halls where I was 
present last season there was a noticeable absence of young 
people who represent the students of the city. As long as 
this negligence on the part of teachers, parents or the stu- 
dents themselves exists, so long 1s a musical atmosphere 
created which is blowing over their heads into the clouds 
and is being lost. 

To the parents I would say if it be worth your while to 
let your young people study it surely should be within 
reason that you place all the advantages of education be- 
fore them, than which there is none greater than the benefit 
of hearing music, all music, every kind of music, especially 
orchestral and chamber music. To the teachersI will say, 
insist upon your pupils attending concerts; in your hearts 
you know that you cannot teach them in six lessons what 
they will learn from one fine concert—with the proviso that 
you instruct them how to hear and how to assimilate what 
they hear. 

Here comes the financial question again. As answer to 
this problem, I can only look to the Brooklyn Institute and 
say: If you are working for mental advance, for intellectual 
development, and not for commercial gain or to gratify 
the senses, what will you do for our students? Will you 
reserve certain seats at avery low figure for certified 
pupils who are working in earnest or will you put chamber 
music concerts into the public schools? In short, solve it 
yourselves, but will you do something ? 

It has been definitely settled that Rosenthal will appear 
in December in recital. It is safe to assert that there will 
not be standing room, owing to the immense success of this 
great artist before his unfortunate illness of last season. 

During a visit with Professor Hooper, the indefatigable 
manager of the Institute’s affairs, he showed me a contract 
with Nansen to give his only Brooklyn lecture under its 
auspices. 

Mr. Otto Wissner has closed a contract with Geo. W. 
Colby for a tour of twenty-eight concerts through the 
Middle West, and one week through Maine, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut of Anton Seidl. Mme. Julie Rive-King 
is to be the soloist. 

Sousa and his magnificent organization are to havea 
week at Boston during the Food Show. 

The week before they will make a short tour, also the 
week following the Pittsburg engagement, which will be all 
for the season that will be done umil January, '98. During 
Mr. Sousa’s stay at Manhattan he is deep in work with his 
new opera The Bride Elect. It can scarcely be doubted 
that Mr. Sousa holds the most prominent place to-day 
among successful American musicians, and if prosperity sat 
upon every one as gracefully as it does upon Mr. Sousa 
there would be more good feeling through the entire musi- 
cal profession. There is an atmosphere about Mr. Sousa, 
which also permeates his music that seems to say: ‘I be- 
long to you, you belong to me, and we belong to the world.” 
Thisis why, whether swept by the breezes from the Atlantic 
or the Pacific, Sousa is Sousa. 

The week’s concerts have been most interesting, and 
although Jupiter Pluvius has had more than his share of 
innings the concert hall was a safe resort. On many occa- 
sions the thunderbolts were hurled with a fitness that would 


; i : a 
make one believe that the aforesaid Jupiter was familiar 


with the Wagnerian scores, and for dramatic effects they 
were unrivaled. I would also state that in the Siegfried 
selections they have genuine birds flying ad libitum or at 
random through the hall. The birds fly during other num- 
bers also. 

Mr. Sousa arranged two admirably diversified programs 
for his Sunday concerts at Manhattan Beach, and as 
usual the great band was assisted by vocal soloists. Mr. 
Gwillym Miles, the baritone, who made such a pronounced 
hit at these concerts two weeks ago, was re-engaged, and 
Miss Lillian Van Liew was the soprano. The programs in 
full were as follows: 


SuNDAY, 4 P. M. 


eI abo, dscedmaushecebinssveieses brccocdranses Gomez 

Scherzo and Habanera, La Siesta de la Senorita................. Fumi 

Entr’acte, Cricket on the Hearth.................cceeeeee .Goldmark 

Funeral March, Die GétterdA4mmerung....................++. Wagner 

Czardas, The Ghost of the Commander..................... Grossman 

le ET Pe oeccieees bee lecchegudboncestbeséceserentwe Christorn 

Baritone solo, Scotch SOmgs.........00cccccccccecccccecssdeccecs os 
Mr. Gwillym Miles. 

Intermezzo, The Children’s Bal!............sccccccccescececeees Jaxono 

March, The Stars and Stripes Forever....................-......-Sousa 

Soprano solo. Jewel Song from Faust......................005- Gounod 

Mis Lillian Van Liew. 

Se Gee, SGIIG 65 ic vac decdccacdbeccdsveccdvcbothess . Wagner 
SuNDAY, 8 P. M. 

OR, DU TI, oc ice tebe be dese bees dediccses isle badeed Suppé 


Scenes from La Navarraise...............ccecccevececceeseces Massenet 
Mazourka Japonaise, La Mousmo.. 
Duet, Robin and Wren... otakwibaeesees 
Mr. G. Norrito, piccolo, and Mr. F. Wadsworth, flute. 
Death Scene from Tristan and Isolde.............-.....e0000- Wagner 
i Fe re ee aa rcdeteicnd hs cdcccvercecvedogtotiies Caryll 
Soprano solo, polonaise from Mignon................ .... Thomas 
Miss Lillian Van Liew 


Idyl, La Campanella... sehedabasnd ke 

March, The Stars and Stripes Forever.... 

Baritone solo, prologue from I Pagliacci.. 
Mr. Gwillym Miles 


error ye ... Dreyschock 
occorcors Sousa 
... Leoncavallo 


Humoresque, The Bind Came Back........ HideshiiAsrededccdans Sousa 


Mr. Miles has created very much enthusiastic comment,- 


and, as I had the pleasure of saying of him last season, I 
believe in a great future for this artistic, beautifully voiced, 
temperamental young singer. You ought to hear him in 
New York, and he is good enough to hear with any orches- 
tral body in the country 

Next Sunday the program will include Mr. Albert 
Mildenberg's beautiful baritone song Ich Liebe Dich, which 
so attracted Mr. Arthur Pryor’s admiration that he straight- 
way desired to make a trombone solo of it. All of Mr. 
Mildenberg’s work has the charm of being attractive as 
well as scholarly. 

Mr. August Walther, whose musical compositions are of 
importance, is resting at Laurel Hill. During the coming 
season some of his quartets will be presented by one of the 
leading chamber music organizations. Mr. Walther will 
also deliver a series of deeply interesting and historical 
musical lectures. 

Under the management and leadership of Mrs. Chas. L. 
Snow a vocal quartet has been formed which expects to 
command its share of attention and patronage. The name 
is to be the Emerson Quartet, and the personnel is Miss 
Mary H. Mansfield, Miss Emily Allen Knapp, Miss Ethel 
Houston and Mrs, A. C. Taylor. Saturday night closed 
the season of El Capitan here at Manhattan. This com- 
pany could have gone until the end of the season easily, so 
well did it draw. 

The voices in the company undoubtedly belong to Miss 
Nella Bergen, soprano, and Mr. Edmund Stanley, who has 
a clear, pure lyric tenor, and who sings with much taste 
and style. Miss Bergen’s unquestionable success is the 
perfection of her high notes, for a soprano who can make a 
high note agreeable is something to be cherished. The 
company will disband for the summer to open in Montreal, 
September 13. 

To-night William Parry opens his season, presenting a 
new version of the French opera bouffe Le Petit Faust, en- 
titled Very Little Faust and Much Marguerite, with music 
by Hervé and Fred J. Eustis, book by Richard F. Carroll, 
and added lyrics by Clement King. 

The program reads as follows: 


The Maiden, christened Marguerite.................. Dorothy Morton 
The Devil, by courtesy Mephisto..................... Truely Shattuck 
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The Prize Scholar, who is Jess Tryon....... .... Allene Crater 


The School Girls, named— 


UND ciedasporecesccccerevecase Alice Campbell 
thn cctedt sult ecéckusiu nd mdreasain aad othe .Ploye Redlidge 
PI cde sua cdceebs sosdvcecsucet . .. Jettie Kennedy 
ee ee oT ee Te eee és waged Quee nie Ellis 
The Boy, otherwise Siebel,........... - + Scien Delia Stacey 
The Doctor, whose cognomen is Faust.............. Harry Luckstone 


.... Alf. C. Wheelan 
.Edw. H. Carroll 


The Tutor, dubbed as H. Moses..... .... 
The Cabby, understood to be Phul. 


The Anglo-Saxon, called J. Norman Bull.. .. Alf. C. Wheelan 
The School Boys, known as 
Wagner... Henrietta Austin 


Altmeyer..... Anne Verdell 

Prits..... . Lee Easton 

| rer ... June Dale 
The Waiters, scored as 

Pe psaces ..-Ernst Arthur 

Taps.. ame ....Jack Hays 


The Old Chappie, listed as B. Brummel 
The Officers, gazetted as— 
Corp. Body.. 


....John Belton 


Beatrice Hamilton 
Capt. Jinks. Vediiavieisnces<ieaeene Florence Bell 
The Comic, in other words, Valentine. . Richard F. Carroll 
Chorus of Scholars, Soldiers, Saxons, Students, Sinners, Sprites 
and Spirits 


As to its reception presentation and all details, I must 
wait for next week. 

At 4 o'clock on Sunday the Twenty-third Regiment Band, 
with Thos. F. Shannon as leader, drew a large audience at 
Prospect Park. The band, as usual, presented its numbers 
with fervor and throughout was most satisfactory. 

Mr. Edward A. Kent sang the Cujus Animam with mag- 
nificent effect. Mr. Kent has a tenor voice that is nothing 
short of remarkable in range and power. The ease with 
which he took the high D flat simply electrified his audience. 
He acknowledged a thunderous encore by singing Les 
Rameaux of Faure. 

Here is the program as given 


Star Spangled Banner 


Overture, Tannhduser. Wagner 
Benediction of the Poignards, from The Huguenots Meyerbeer 
(Trombone selection, Messrs. Finnie, Zimmermann and Moeny.) 
National Patrol, Blue and Gray ~ Dalbey 
Pizzicato Polka. Strauss 
Sextet from Lucia..... Donizetti 
Grand Valse de Concert y Weber 
Evening Song......... ; : d R. Thallon 
March, Stars and Stripes Forever... Sousa 
Mosaic, Cavalleria Rusticana... : Mascagn 
Collocation, Songs and Dances of the Emerald Isle Godfrey 
Tenor solo, Cujus Animam, from Stabat Mater. Rossini 
Edw ard A Kent 
Fackeltanz, No. 3 Meyerbeer 


Doxology, Old Hundred 


At the Beach this week there have been many notables 
in music, journalism and the stage. Joseffy was down 
with his family. Mr. Albert Mildenberg paid a few flying 
visits. Henry Watterson was seen on the veranda of the 
Manhattan. Mr. Sydney Rosenfeld and Mr. E. E. Rice 
were here. 

Mr. James G. Huneker had his flowing locks swept by 
ocean breezes. Mr. Marshall P. Wilder, the inimitable, 
was telling jokes tothe waves and the people within ear- 
shot were convulsed with laughter. Messrs. Henry and 
Carl Wolfsohn were seen. Mr. Robert E. Johnston was 
here talking at the rate of 16 knotsa minute. The (nots) 
may have referred to American artists. 

Mr. H. W. Hunt and daughter, Miss Florence, are fre- 
quent visitors here. Speaking of Miss Hunt, it has been 
my privilege to hear her sing, and I feel very confident that 
when she will make a public appearance, which will prob- 
ably be this fall, she will both delight and astonish her 
hearers by the fine dramatic quality of her soprano voice. 
Mrs. Emma B. Kearney, the contralto, tells me that she 
expects to put her vocal attainments to considerable use 
this season. She has been under the care of Louis Arthur 
Russell. Mrs. Kearney was at Manhattan on Saturday. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Figué were here on Friday. 

Mr. Ed. Colell and family enjoyed Saturday here. In 
fact, everyone who has not been here has something to 
regret. Emitiz FrRANcEs BAvER. 
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PAPERS READ AT THE RECENT CONVENTION. 


(CONTINUED.) 





Musical Atmosphere and Interpreters of 
Music. 





By Mme. Ciara BriInKERHOFY. 
- thinking over several subjects to write upon 
two have seemed to be of a nature on which I could 
touch with a true sense of their importance to us, as a coun- 
try of Americans, of all nations, and at the same time a 
universal people. 

This is particularly so in music. My subjects or themes 
are conjoined — musical atmosphere and interpreters of 
music and singing voice. 

All foreigners have stated that this country is unbearable 
to artists of all climes and calibre, whether sculptors, paint- 
ers, poets, composers of music or performers of it. 
say there is no inspiration in the atmosphere, but more 
especially no musical atmosphere, such as is found in Great 
Britain and Europe. 

The question now in my mind is: What are we going to 
do about it? Where is this creative art atmosphere to start 
from? I feel that as an individual I have done my share 
and kept my pledge to honor it. 

Is the nucleus to start in Philadelphia, or have we it 
already in New York? If Boston has it, the ‘‘ sphere” must 
be very small. It has sent us very little so far and that in 
chilly waves. 

The students who have left their homes and gone abroad 
have said they have distinctly recognized an atmosphere 
that was not felt or recognized in any of our cities, East or 
West. It was not in Cincinnati; it was not known of or 
realized in Chicago. Geniality appeared abroad to be 
one of the rhost powerful elements, and the frequency of 
meeting people who did not even perform music, but came 
together, as did the Athenians of old, to hear each other talk 
on familiar topics in the art world. But here we naturally 
come to a standstill; we have no halls or good gossipy 
places; at least I know of none. The cities students go to 
abroad are much smaller, and generally the people speak 
one language. If the art school is in Italy, Italian; in 
Paris, French; in Germany, be it Leipsic, Stuttgart or 
Berlin, it is German you hear, think and feel, whatever 
their schools or methods may be, and they live their pecu- 
liar half Bohemian lives somehow, if day or evening, listen- 
ing to garden music, and perceive its accompanying beer, 
if all do not drink it. 

It is the same in Milan, Florence or other Italian cities. 
People gather together, drink the wine and chatter without 
trying to upset or change the ways of the people, and soon 
fall into them, being accustomed to them, just as they are 
to the climate. 

What I think is needed is greater reverence for music, 
and for this reason give us a university. In this country 
we have so many climates and such an immensity of terri- 
tory, it seems to me we can only accomplish what we ought 
to do for art growth, keeping largely our ways and man- 
ners, Sabbath and all, by seeking a suitable site—and New 
York has plenty, on the Hudson—where we Americans can 
hold up our heads and invite the musical students to come 
to us, in preference to studying abroad, where there are so 
many things unpleasant in every way, especially for 
women, that must be borne. 

This country has probably the finest musicians to-day of 
all nationalities. They will, if need be, be the interpreters 
of all the different schools of music of their native lands 


and languages Unless this is done we will never know 


They | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| the possibilities of music. Each could send us their wealth 


of stored-away music never yet performed. 
Language plays a great part in what is termed method 


| in singing, and its resulting tone quality, easily recognized 


by the expert ear, and is almost always defective by being 
taught by one foreign to the tongue. 

Rhythm is as distinct as language in all musical works 
for piano, organ, orchestra, or solo instruments, and carries 
its nationality. Its rhythm and harmonies flow as the blood 
in the veins of the writers. The music of the German is 


| comprehended by a German in phrasing and time-rhythm. 
A Seidl cannot bring his pulse down to the natural rhyth- 
| mic motion of German phlegm; neither can a Theodore 


Thomas be in sympathy with the fiery Hungarian throbs; 
as Mr. Presser can tell you, having heard the two great 


| bands of Austria, one part German and part Hungarian; 





the other, played by Hungarians only, was superior in time 
and native sentiment. 

These things show that we need the right interpreters 
before we can judge musical compositions and performance 
of music. Americans must interpret American music. The 
individual man is to be considered in the song-voice; for 
the tone color is always what his natural language produces 
in the larynx. 

If Madame Melba and Madame Eames had understood 
these things they would have left German opera for German 
Wagner throats, since their school of song and language 
was trained on a narrow gauge larynx, and they should 
not have sent for Kneise, of Berlin, to come to Paris to 
teach them the broad gauge voice for German Wagner 
language and opera; which meant nothing more than to 
undo by its stretching their great art of Italian opera— 
narrow gauge—by the change of conditions of passage in 
larynx and glottis—opening for broad gauge. They are 
not yet Germans or true Wagner singers; nor is Nordica, 
although she thinks she is because she sings these operas 
and has not yet broken down—but her voice is unfit now | 
for fluent Italian cantabile. It is not in her blood to com- | 
prehend what a German woman feels without any thought 
on the subject. Madame Nordica is not out of the woods 
yet, and may learn that wisdom will point out to her that 
the injury done to the texture of the voices of our two 
Italian opera singers might come to her voice if she per- 
severes in singing German Wagner opera often. * Let 
those sing who aretothe manner born.” The human voice 
was intended to do what for two centuries it has been 
doing—singing music composed for it (not making it per- 
form like trombones in an orchestra), as a special instru- 
ment unlike all others, and every school according to its 
language and interpreter. 

To cover all these grounds of schools in music and lan- 
guage, I would urge that we begin at once to take steps 
toward founding a university of music in New York or its 
vicinity. The colleges will undoubtedly be endowed by 
their admirers, French, Italian, Spanish, German and Eng- 
lish schools, &c., but each and every one to be under the 
Regents of the American University of Music, collectively, 
and so governed. 

The American College of Musicians is now affiliated with 
the New York University, but could easily transfer its in- 
terests to the American University of Music, when it shall 
be formed. 

I have heard there is a Mr. George Vanderbilt who loves 
music. The college buildings would form a splendid group 
and a splendid monument to those who will endow it. 

The M. T. N. A. is to meet in New York from June 24 to 
28, and I hope all who can will be present. No better 
time could ever occur to make a beginning for the founding 
in some way and place of the American University of Music 
(the country is full of talent and has plenty of individuals 
who have wealth), even though it be by an annex—not to 
the university, but to the idea--I herebyclaim. It has been 
spoken of as possible to build or buy a habitat, or annex | 
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would call it, tothe American University of Music by the 
M. T. N. A., out of the city—a suitable place for summer 
teaching—by members of this association of twenty years’ 
standing, and I believe it will be done. 

There is no reason why Europe should not send pupils to 


| us when we have a university of music, and each could 
choose his favorite school. 


All those liberal in music could 
go from one college to another, studying this great art, and 
honor our teachers and our composers, and thus give this 
country a fine musical atmosphere. For surely they will 
vary, just as the masters and music will form their pupils 
according to their own beliefs in the colleges, as creeds do 
in religion. 

But intolerance is not, nor ever should be, an active 
principle in the American mind or teachers of music. We 
all like music, but we all like best the music rhythm that 
sings and dances in our blood, be it Scotch, Irish, Polish, 
African, Russian, French, German, Italian, English, or our 
own American-English, which can scarcely be called a dis- 
tinct school of music. 

But, you ask, could any other nationality have a uni- 
versity of music ? ‘* They haven't got 
the country, you know,’’ with its universal people. 


I should say not. 





ADDENDA TO MusicaL ATMOSPHERE AND INTERPRETERS OF 


Musi 

In recognizing fully the great influence of the M. T. N. A 
and its children, the M. T. A. of the various States, in 
forming a musical atmosphere throughout the country, I 
must reiterate what I have stated in those meetings, that 
success can only follow to its greatest extent that which 
comes from a simple word—the geniality of the members 
toward one another, no matter what the grade of the 
member in music or home position or length of his purse 
and worldly influence. 

This being so, we have not done what we expected to do; 
promote the culture of music as an educational and civiliz- 
ing influence of the highest order, and above all, to create 
in the home a reverence for music fer se, which begins 
with the been 
studied, thereby recognizing divine music as it comes to us 
through the hand of God and His everlasting truth, and 
undo this never ending mistake, that an instrument made 
with human hands can supersede or be the superior of that 
of the great Maker of us all, which is based upon language. 

Every home should begin with the children at the knee 
with divine worship of song. I speak as 1 know. The 
hymn in the family is my earliest recollection of music 
This shuts out a 


song voice before any instrument has 


and the Evening Hymn closed the day. 
quarrelsome life in families and acts as a perfume of beauty 


| as well as food for the soul, and thereby makes an atmos- 


phere impossible to extinguish in the great world. 

Now, to obtain all the influence these noble associations— 
the M. T. N. A. and the State Music Teachers’ associations 
—can exert we must do what the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians have done in London—19 Berners street, Lon- 
don W.—provide opportunities for personal and friendly 
intercourse with members and for discussion of all matters 
relating to music and musicians to acquire halls or other 
places of meeting for the purpose, and form libraries for 
the use of members. 

Our list of musicians may not equal the membership of 
the society mentioned, but it has held the cream of the 
profession in this country for twenty years, and if it has in 
any way fallen into inertia, it is that it has neglected to 
maintain the active benevolence or inculcation of reverence 
for the divine muse it serves, or is pledged to serve, and 
for itself as a body, by its failure of loyalty to art, allowing 
theslipping in of the trade gods; by not inforcing its power 
and seeing to it that every worthy musician, artist or other- 
wise, shall be registered, as is due such an exalted profes- 
sion, and hold it well in control. 

This registering must be done or controlled by broad 
musicians, as music is a special art and science that can be 
judged only by members of the profession. The law has 
its safeyuard—the ministry even—and medicine has its 
safeguard. What have we? Faith and hope that we shall 
have it from henceforth also. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JULY 28, 1897. _| is the dispatch that appeared in the Sun: - 


IR ARTHUR SULLIVAN has set to music Rud- 

yard Kipling’s Recessional. Someone now 

should set to poetry the blatant jingoism of Mr. 
Kipling’s measures. 


Sage cert writes to THE CouRIER asking if in that 

‘‘famous ” menuet of I. J. Paderewski the turn 
in the first bar begins on Dor C. Either way is cor- 
rect, but the composer usually made it on C, thus: 
CD,CB,CB,DB. It is, however, a matter of 
taste. 


HS aa following appeared in the Z7imes recently: 


Christopher Gluck has been dead a good many years, so he can- 
not be surprised at the things which appear in the newspapers about 
him now. A London journal describes an antique piano made by 
John Pohlmann in 1768, and exhibited at a recent trade’s exposition. 
The journal marvels at its simplicity, and adds: ‘‘ Nevertheless, on 
Armida and other works."" Now, theinstrument upon which Gluck 
composed his Armida and other works was a brain. 
tried the compositions on his piano, but he wrote them first. All 
Some could not play what they com- 





great composers do that 
posed. 


Peper ow correspondent wishes to know where 

the Phillipp octave studies may be procured; 
also the address of Carl Baermann, in Boston. The 
studies may be ordered from any first-class musical 
house, for Phillipp is rapidly winning favor among 
pianists for his scholarly and practical ideas in 
technic. Send Carl Baermann’s letter care of Bos- 
ton office of THE CouRIER, 17 Beacon street. It will 
be forwarded. 





|* a dozen papers we have read the following 
dispatch: 

LONDON, July 20.—A dispatch to the Chronic/e from Vienna says 
that Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain) and his daughter will spend 
the winter in that city. Miss Clemens, the dispatch adds, will 
receive musical instruction from Professor Leschetizky with the 
view of becoming a concert singer. 


Alas, such is fame! Fancy Leschetizky giving 
vocal instruction! He seldom if ever succeeds in 
imparting to his pupils the secret of singing on the 
keyboard. 

HE Daily Mail, of London, is responsible for the 

statement that Emma Eames is to sing in the 
last performance of Parsifal August 19. Sing what? 
Sing Kundry? The idea is absurd. Eames has 
neither the experience, the temperament or the train- 
ing for a role that taxed the powers of such great 
artists as Marianne Brandt and Amalia Materna. 
Besides Ziizabeth and Elsa, Eames is acquainted with 
none of the later Wagnerian roles but Sieg/inde. Per- 
haps she is to be one of the Flower Girls. The cable 
dispatch says that she is invited by Frau Cosima, 
and of course at the instigation of Herr Kniese, 
whose pupil Eames was for a short time. 


RES KEISMS. 
HE Carlisle /ournal (British) contains this inter- 
esting bit of information: 

The brothers de Reszké devoted their fees at the first performance 
of Siegfried to the Augustus Harris testimoniai, the sum being £252 
10s. It has been stated that M. Jean de Reszké receives nightly a fee 
of £250, with in America 2% per cent. of the gross receipts if they 
exceed a certain sum. The Harris testimonial figures, however, 
show that the correct amount is £200a night for M. Jean de Reszké 
and 50 guineas for his brother. 
No matter what Jean de Reszké got here he does 
not get £200 a night in London. Fifty guineas is 
nearer the figure, although we doubt if the difference 
in the salaries of the brothers is as great as stated 
above. 
Jean goes to Bayreuth as a spectator this summer, 
and next season he declares that he is to sing Parsr- 
| fal and Tristan at some special perfcrmances. Here 





such an instrument as this faded old piano Gluck composed his | 


He may have | 


| 
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racial versatility he may develop a violent phase of 

| Russiaphobia after the Czar hears him. 

| The Mercury contained this item last Sunday: 

| De RESZKE’S FORMIDABLE RIVAL. 

i Apropos of the news of the rich discovery in the Klondike, an 

equally interesting find has just been made here inthe discovery of 

| anewtenor in one of the suburban concert halls, who is said to be 
the possessor of one of the most marvelous voices yet heard on the 
operatic stage. In appearance he is strikingly handsome, and with 
a physique that would do credit to a nineteenth century Hercules 
The interest evidenced is best illustrated by the conduct of Jean de 
Reszké, who insisted upon making a three year contract with the 
directors of the Grand Opera House before he consented to interpret 


| the roles intrusted to him for the coming season 


CHEAP DOCTORS. 


ws England the musical diploma ‘‘ racket” is be- 
ginning to be found out. This was cabled last 
Saturday from London to the evening papers: 

‘*The question of free trafficking in musical diplo- 
mas and titles is to be raised in Parliament. Recently 
a plumber and sanitary engineer, with others, were 
signatories in a company to hold examina ions in 
music, the total paid up capital being $30.” 

America is full of humbug musical doctors, hum- 
bug throat specialists, musical masseurs, &c., ad 
nauseum, but we doubt if you could, even in the 
palmy days of Perkins and the rest, secure a diploma 
as low as $30. Everyone is professor in this land of 
dollars, from the whitewasher to the 
intellectual parer of corns and bunions. Musical 
doctorships were at one time as plentiful as bubonic 
plague cases in India; but, thanks to our earnest 
war unceasingly waged against the crime, the title 
In England, as may be 
plumbers 


passionate 


has fallen into disrepute. 
gleaned from the above dispatch, even 
may be composers—in consideration of £6 sterling. 
A good plumber is worth a dozen poor composers; 
why this febrile agitation on the part of the Knights 
of the Drain Pipes to enter into competition with 
Bach, Beethoven and Brahms ? 


HANSLICK ON BRAHMS. 


DUARD HANSLICK the Neue Freie 
Presse some recollections of Brahms. ‘‘ Brahms’ 
‘*was much wider and 


gives in 


general culture,” he writes, 
deeper than a casual acquaintance would surmise. 
What has been denied him in the hardships and dep- 
rivations of his youth he made up later by perse- 
vering energy. A wonderfully quick apprehension 
and an extraordinary, never failing memory aided 
him in his studies. Not till afterward, when 
some remark struck home, was it seen how firm was 
his grasp of literary matters. He never cared to dis- 
play his reading, he rather concealed it; in this, the 
very opposite to Liszt, who in his musical talks was 


years 


always slinging around Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Michael Angelo, Albrecht Diirer, even Plato, Spinoza, 
Kant and Hegel, of whom he had scarcely read a 
chapter. He was an utter contrast to those modern 
critics who quote Schopenhauer and Nietzsche as soon 
as they begin to carve up some new opera or sym- 
phony. Many of his literary sympathies were not 
quite explicable to me; for instance, he could read 
over and over, down to his old age, the works of 
Jean Paul and the romances of Swift and Fielding in 
German translations. For foreign languages he had 
no talent, and only acquired French and English 
enough for the commonest conversational purposes.” 

‘‘He became a good Austrian,” Hanslick contin- 
ues, ‘‘and still remained a loyal German imperialist. 
He read with the warmest sympathy and attention 
the historical works of Sybel and Freitschke, and 
Onken’s book on Kaiser Wilhelm. For Bismarck he 
cherished a passionate admiration, was pleased to 
receive photographs of him, loved his speeches and 
knew everything that had been written about the 
Iron Chancellor. Only three weeks before his death, 











| | 


LONDON, July 22.—Disceussing his plans for the coming year, Jean 
| de Részke said to-day that he had been asked to take the parts of | 
| 


Tristan and Parsifalina special performance of Wagner's operas 
which it is proposed to hold at Bayreuth next year. The affair has 
not yet been settled, but if he should decide to sing there he and 
| Edouard de Reszké will cancel their engagements at Covent Garden 

On September 8 Jean de Reszké will sing before the Czar at 
Warsaw. 

So ‘he Covent Garden season will have to worry 
| along without. the Reszkés, and perhaps it may suc- 
ceed in doing so. It did so several seasons before 
| the advent of the Poles. We await with subdued 

eagerness the report of the Warsaw performance. 

Jean is an ardent Pole, but with his well-known 


| could not keep up his reading. 


when his sickness had deprived him of every joy in 


| life, he lamented to his friend Arthur Faber that he 


‘I only want to read 
about Bismarck,’ he said; ‘send me Busch’s book, 
Bismarck und seine Leute.’ 

‘‘Two modern painters he held in high honor, the 
venerable Adolf Menzel and the now famous Max 
Klinger. The sympathy was natural. Menzel, in 
spite of his advanced age, still fresh and active, 
repeatedly visited Brahms in Vienna and gave him 
a specially warm welcome in Berlin. Klinger felt 
himself inspired by Brahms’ music to some of his 


most remarkable productions. On receipt of 
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Klinger’s latest album, Phantasien, Brahms wrote to 
me immediately: ‘Dear Friend—Only to look at 
the latest Brahms Phantasie is more pleasure than to 
hear the ten last ones. As I cannot send it I beg 
you to call and spend some time over it, for it takes 
at least as much time 
earlier phantasien.’” 
Hanslick quotes a few lines from a letter in which 
srahms says: ‘‘And friend Bileroth persists still in 
not becoming a Wagnerian. 
long, for come to it he must.” 


OPERA OR WHAT? 

OOR old opera seems to be in her lastagony. She 
has had a pretty long life, such as it was, but 
has now fallen on days that seem not to care 
for her. Her very home, her birthplace we may 
almost say, the great mother of opera houses, La 
Scala, has come to grief, and who regrets her? In 
these democratic days a form of entertainment 
which started as an aristocratic fad, which lived as 
an aristocratic fad, and is now dying as an aristo- 

cratic fad, has not much chance of support. 

Opera was never intended to be anything else 
than a fad; it never professed to have any desire to 
elevate the taste of the masses; it never, indeed, 
professed any desire to develop the art of music; it 
was intended, and it admirably filled its part, to 
afford a little occasional distraction while the nobles 
in the boxes were paying calls on each other, dis- 
cussing the latest fashions or retailing the latest 
It looked like a blending of music and 
Dramatically it was 


scandal. 
drama. It really was neither. 
always ridiculous, with its soprani warbling cadenzas 
in the agony of death, and its tenors drifting imbe- 
cile ‘‘ wrecks afloat on the high, high C.” Musically, 
its pretty airs, its serenades, its love duets, its inter- 
jected marches, were good enough to fill up pauses 
in gossip or flirtation, but rendered men deaf to 
absolute music and blind to real drama. 

From its earliest days people never went to see an 
opera; they went to hear some singer. At one time 
it was Farinelli, an artificial soprano; at any other 
time it is an artificial tenor like J. de Reszké, or at 
other times some Catalani or Melba, whose fiorituri 
tickled the ears of the boxholders. It appealed only 
to people who could not comprehend or appreciate a 
great work of art, and who would be equally bored by 
a tragedy of Corneille or asymphony of Beethoven. 

But, thanks to Wagner, the old school of opera 
has received its death-blow. There 
sizet, the most promising and original of 


are no new 
works. 
young composers, passed away too soon and left no 
The age of one-act pieces is upon us. 


Vienna 


successor. 
Even operetta is in a bad way. In 
where Johann Millécker, 
created a Viennese school, the theatre where nearly 


itself, 
Strauss, Suppé, Zeller, 
all the successful operettas were produced is aban- 
Germany revels in fairy tales 
like 


Navarraise. 


doning its specialty. 
like Hansel und Gretel or pieces 
France has given us La 


Der Evangeli- 
mann. Only 
these and nothing more. 

Of American opera and American appreciation of 
opera why speak? The former is non-existent. As to 
the latter, we go to hear German works without know- 
ing German, French works without knowing French, 
and Italian works without knowing Italian, and 
when we applaud most loudly some unhappy piece in 
which all three languages are heard at once, we can 
only defend ourselves by saying that we go to the 
opera house because it is fashionable. Perhaps Mr. 
Damrosch isright in promising to give us ballet. In 
France a ballet is imperative in the second act; the 
heroine may be in the very cris's of elopement, the 
the hero just about to execute his dark plot—but 
there and then the-e must be ballet. A ballet is 
always intelligible, even by the most bald headed 
capacities. 

3ut when Mr. Damrosch holds out promises of bal- 
lets in four acts, and such like high terpsichorean 
inventions, he is making a mistake. In the first 
place, a four-act ballet, constructed as a work of 
art, not as a show piece, requires more knowledge of 
We do not and never will un- 
Witness 
the sec- 


art than we possess. 
derstand pantomime in its simplest form. 
the failure of L’Enfant Prodigue. And in 
ond place we have no dancers, and it would take a 
big lot of money to import Rosita Mauri. 


as the aforesaid last ten or | 


Why does he delay so | 





All of which means, or is intended to mean, that; his tools and 


there is a field open for an adventurous American. 
He need not try to imitate Wagner, for he cannot; 
he must cut loose from the old Italian style; he must 
give us something new, and give it us in the vernac- 
ular, and give it us without stars. 


WHERE THEY ARE, 


E have touched the very apogee of musical 
dearth and dullness. Things are at a dead 
standstill and we no more expect to greet a maker 
of music in the streets of New York, than we look to 
greet a batch of swallows in the snows. Everybody 
who is anybody—and everybody in the field of 
music, which happens to be a field of social rivalry 
as it is of art, wants to be considered ‘‘ somebody ""— 
is at mountain, lake or coast. The first chosen 
among the profession are presumably in Europe. 
The last chosen, not always the least gifted—are 
Heaven knows where, seeking by their usual toil 
amid new surroundings to even up the demands of 
the year, which beat as pitilessly in hot, rich sum- 
mer, made for rest time, as in the central months of 
the winter's frost. 

Many of these are now hard at work ‘taking rest 
and vacation ” playing on hotel piazzas or seaside piers 
or warbling in the arid atmosphere of the social or 
public drawing room to be found at summer resorts. 
They are thankful to have it to do, for the summer 
dun in town is a grewsome, uncompromising object, 
and then they shall further have it to their credit at 
the opening of next season to state that they have 
summered somewhere well known to the 
seasonally removed from New York. 

A good deal of sarcasm has been visited from time 
to time on some of these poor musicians because of 
the ignoble uses to which at various summer times 
they have allowed their talents to be placed. How, 
in the cause of financial honesty are they to save 


natives but 


their artistic worth from base and vulgar uses? This 
huge rank and file makes individually during the 
winter time of harvest barely sufficient for each day's 


bread. They can neither toil nor spin. When sum- 
mer comes bread has still to be won, and their 
simplest choice is to cling to customary harness, 


even though they must throw: off a solid well-worn 
yoke of decency for a cheap and garish one of jing- 
They take the best they can get to do 
in this professional life of one hundred 


ling bells 

gratefully, 
men to one position, and smother art for the time in 
the teeth of biting necessity. 

In illustration of the melancholy overplus in mu- 
sical supply as against demand, we have only just at 
this moment to search certain ‘‘quarters” of New 
York, where used to abide and find 
the vast mass of idle population starving out the hot 
months, unable to stir from the stern surroundings 
And do these men happen 


musicians are 


of their winter's work. 
to be any poorer musicians than even those brethren 
who have gone to Europe ? Not always; one might say 
not often; only that wheel which rules the destinies 
of musicians is such a reckless whirl of chance that 
no man may reckon on being listed according to 
gifts. It is absolutely the case that 
sad to say-—shame-faced musicians 


his precise 
enough idle and 
to people a young village are within a stone’s throw 
at any moment half-way hidden in their New York 
professional haunts. 

The aspect, the association is gloomy, even sinis- 
ter. Why should music be so overcrowded? The 
question is trite, and no answer to it available which 
has not been given a hundred times over, and which 
never promises to relieve the impoverished state of 
the case. ‘‘I was first endowed with certain gifts,” 
says a man who never could have been converted 
into a successful ploughman or tinker or tailor. ‘I 
managed to have them cultivated. Was that right 
or wrong to seek to do best that which I felt I could 
do best? I am here now; I can play; I can teach; 
I have certificates, references, industry. 
The wrong does not certainly seem 


Ican get 
nothing to do.” 
on the man’s on the contrary, everything 
honorable and artistic would appear to lie tohs 
credit. But then where is the right, the righting 
rather, of the present evil to come from? Why 
should the poor, cultivated, fine-strung musician 
starve, while the mere journeyman butcher or baker 
or candlestick maker can confidently put together 
betake himself to paths of leafy 


side ; 
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summer when the time comes round, always sure 
of a living, and never afraid to turn the next street 
should drop into the arms of some 
is sufficient, even 


corner lest he 
creditor 


without pressure, to wear his weary heart and nerve 


whose existence alone 
into a wearier and wearier thread day by day 

We do not see the vast army of city-locked musi- 
cians abroad much on the general highways. They 
are ashamed not to town.” Lack of 
means would be their only excuse, and it is a hard 
one for a sensitive man to have to offer. Is the only 
way out of this piteous evil to reduce the ranks? 
Must a man who feels born and driven to music force 
himself instead into some material groove of labor 
because the ranks are already too full? There is 
not, there cannot be, there never will be any over- 
plus of true art. What we have solely to dread 
its dearth or decadence. The question 
would then - wiftly resolve itself into a survival of 
the fittest, a complete exclusion of charlatanism. 
The bottom of the soil would have to be struck at 
and the seeds of weeds separated and thrown aside 
from those of hea thy plants. And what an uproot- 
ing would be here, and what national scheme would 
That is a ques- 


be ‘‘out of 


would be 


it take to force such into execution! 
tion too big for this paper's present extent, which 
merely set out to talk passingly of the summer-tide 
of musicians, but had to face the truth in procedure 
that a vast majority of even the best had virtually 
no summer-tide, and realizing this sets down the in- 
evitable why, with the vaguest impromptu sugges- 
tion attached for a remedy. 

The poor musician's lot is hard. There is no hope 
for him now or in posterity. The half-score pupils 
for whom he grinds out soul and body are to be the 
sole testimony of his life. He knows that, unlike 
the poor obscure artist of gifts, he may not paint 
even a little memento of his talent and hang it up 
where some day a discriminate eye may light upon 
it, and say and pass on to others, ‘‘He would have 
done great things had he lived.”" The painter can 
find time to place part of his soul upon enduring 
canvas, even though it be but a foot square; but the 
poor music drudge! his last vital spark is absorbed by 
those pupils whose after performances will only evoke 
‘‘Man knew nothing; couldn't play, couldn't teach; 
never turned out a pupil who could play a note.’ 

The question naturally never arises as to whether 
the man ever had a pupil whom it were possible to 
turn out to make play. But away fr.m gloomy 
mortuary finalities! We have still many musicians 
in the right place, if there are also many in the 
wrong. To all who are enjoying a happy summer- 
tide, whether half work, all work or no work, with 
their lines cast in fresh and pleasant places, we wish 
many happy and prosperous returns. 


ALEXANDER WHEELOCK THAYER. 


W°" give our readers this week an excellent por- 
trait of Alexander Wheelock Thayer, whose 
years ago 
spent a day in 


death we announced last week. Several 


the senior editor of this journal 
Trieste with the venerable biographer of Beethoven, 
and it was a day the memory of which will long be 
cherished. Hisagreeable personality, his enthusiasm 
for his cherished theme, his enormous knowledge 
and his fine library will not soon be forgotten. From 
the 7ri/une we glean the following details of his life 

Mr. Alexander Thayer, was the author of the most 
trustworthy and (so far as it goes) complete biog- 
ever written. Unfortunately, 
the three volumes 


raphy of Beethoven 
the work was never finished, and 
which have been printed, covering the composer's 
life down to the end of the year 1816, are to be had 
only in German 

Mr. Thayer was born at South Natick, Mass., on 
October 22, 1817. He was graduated from Harvard 
College in 1843, and immediately afterward went to 
work in the college library. While thus employed 
he formed the the execution of which oc- 
cupied him for the rest of his life. He 
Germany, where he lived for two years, collecting 
materials, studying German and otherwise fitting 
himself for the task which he had set himself, mean- 
while writing letters for newspapers. When he came 
back to the United States, in 1852, he became a 
member of the staff of the York Zribune, but 
music engrossed his attention, his health gave way 


resolve 
went to 


New 
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and he gave up the profession of journalism, though 
he never ceased writing articles on subjects con- 
nected with music until he could write no more. In 
1854 he went back to Europe, and, barring two years 
which he spent in Boston, from 1856 to 1858, that 
country was his abiding place. The Boston interim 
brought him into close association with Lowell 
Mason, who employed him to catalogue his library 
and helped him otherwise. In 1858, largely sup- 
ported by funds contributed by Mrs. Mehetabel 
Adams, of Cambridge, and Mr. Mason, Mr. Thayer 
returned to Europe. In 1862 he entered the service 
of the United States Legation at Vienna, and not 
long after President Lincoln appointed him United 
States consul at Trieste. That city became his 
permanent home, though all the time that he could 
spare from his duties was given to travels under- 
taken to gather material for the Beethoven biog- 
raphy. 

The first fruits of his special study were given to 
the world in his Chronologisches Verzeichniss der 
Werke Ludwig van Beethoven's, published in Berlin 
in 1865. The next year appeared Volume I. of the 
biography, entitled Ludwig van Beethoven’s Leben. 
This, like the succeeding volumes (the second pub- 
lished in 1872, the third in 1879), was written in 
English and translated by Hermann Deiters, a well- 
known German writer on musical subjects and author 
of a biography of Brahms. 

During the last ten years Mr. Thayer did little 
work on his magnum opus. He complained that the 
concentration of his thoughts on the stupendous 
mass of material which he had gathered caused his 
head to ache so that whenever he began he was 
obliged to abandon it in an hour. Whether or not 
he made any progress on Volume IV., with which he 
hoped to finish the biography, will not be known till 
details of his death come from Trieste. He was not 
married, but lived in a house filled with Beethoven 
relics (which was kept for him byan old native 
woman), taking a lively interest in the musical do- 
ings of the town, especially of a singing society of 
which he was president for many years. 

Thayer's biography of Beethoven is the final and 
authoritative account of the life and work of the 
greatest of musicians. For the first time it places 
the history of Beethoven's career on a solid basis of 
fact, rectifying the great mass of fable and error 
that had grown up around it from the negligence or 
partisan bias of the composer's friends and previous 
biographers, and bringing to light quantities of new 
facts and unknown letters. Mr. Thayer’s method 
has been that of the modern German school of exact 
research, as exemplified in the Mozart biography of 
Jahn and that of Bach by Spitta—a method that 
leaves nothing to the unverified statements of the 
careless and partial, and that ruthlessly clears away 
the accumulation of fable and legend that naturally 
grows up around the memory of a great man, and 
that seems especially apt to do so in the case of a 
great musician. Thayer’s Beethoven has been ac- 
cepted in Germany, as everywhere else, as the suit- 
able and worthy memorial of its subject. 

Mr. Thayer was once a member of the editorial 
staff of the Zridune. That was forty-five years ago. 
It was owing to this fact that for years he kept up a 
correspondence with the 7Zrijune music reviewer. 
That correspondence, much of it full of the charm of 
a delightful personality so far as his contributions are 
concerfied, betrayed the condition suggested above. 
Hardly one of the letters, which began early in 1888, 
lacks a remark about the condition of his health 
which made such work on the Beethoven biography 
as was essential to its completion impossible for him. 
In November, 1889, he wrote: 


I hope now to be able to take up the Beethoven without breaking 
down on it. Several times I have attempted it and been forced by 
my head troubles to lay it aside. My doctor finally told me to take 
up some less perplexing topicand busy myself with it until such 
time as I could (probably) stand the labor. I therefore took up my 
Hebrews in Egypt and the Exodus, and have brought to an end and 
freed my mind of it. 





There is here a suggestion of the kind of work 
which he did while resting from the Beethoven 
strain. He also wrote a long treatise on the theory 
of the Baconian authorship, and even a musical story 
for children called The Wanderchild. 

A short time before the writer had formulated a 
plan fot insuring the completion of the Beethoven. 
He proposed to Mr. Thayer to see to it that a man of 
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he might dictate in the rough, leaving the secretary 
to write out the matter, which could then be revised 
by him. This would save him the drudgery of writ- 
ing and the care of polished presentation. His New 
York friend knew that he was frequently in need of 
money, and that, indeed, he was giving lessons in 
English to eke out his income. His proposition, 
however, met with no favor. Mr. Thayer replied: 

As to getting me pecuniary aid in my labors—better let that mat- 
ter drop. If no new misfortune befalls me I think I can continue to 
live within my income by not leaving Trieste in summer and by 
denying myself all sorts of pleasures and luxuries, to which long ex- 
perience has rendered me habituated. So we will not bother the 
No-or-any-other-vellos, or fellows, and I will plod away during my 
two and a half to three hours (generally) a day, when my head and 
eyes allow me to work. 

Nevertheless, the New York friend continued his 
efforts, and Novello, Ewer & Co. actually offered to 
send asecretary to Trieste at their own expense on 
condition that they should have the privilege of pub- 
lishing the English edition of Beethoven's Life. When 
this fact was communicated to Mr. Thayer he re- 
plied in a tone of gratitude for the proffered help, 
but said he did not want the original manuscript of 
the life printed, intending when he finished the Ger- 
man work to write an entirely new biography in 
English—‘‘ the ideal biography,” as he expressed it. 

Thus were well meant offices made in vain—a cir- 
cumstance that will be peculiarly deplorable if it 
should turn out that Volume IV. of the life is left in 
a fragmentary or chaotic state. It is much to be 
hoped that the manuscript is in such condition that 
Dr. Deiters, the translator, himself a writer of 
authority, cancompleteit. In May, 1891, Mr. Thayer 
wrote: 


I haven't the slightest idea of how our correspondence account 
stands—who is indebted to whom, whether accounts balance, &c. 
However, having been unwell for a day or two, being incapable of 
any work, and having nothing to say,I proceed to say it. My old 
head trouble has been bad for some months past and rendered me 
incapable of Beethoven work. When it will be better I suppose God 
knows—if He has investigated the matter. 


Mr. Krehbiel printed nearly a page of interesting 
and valuable reminiscences of Mr. Thayer in last 
Sunday's 7ribune, which show the dead man in the 
most favorable light. It would indeed be an almost 
irreparable loss if the last volume of the biography 
was not completed. We place no credence in the 
story that Mr. Thayer abandoned his task because of 
some revelations of profound immorality in Bee- 
thoven’s life. Indeed, we have long hoped that he 
would clear up the murky and little known scandal. 


OMEONE wishes to know who the most talented 
imitator of Chaminade is here in America. 
Why, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, of Boston, of course. 


EOPLE who send us anonymous communications 

should never feel the usual compunctions, for 
they aid our digestion in giving us a great lot of fun. 
It is amusing to observe how many humorists seem 
to be airing their wit through anonymous letters, 
and how many friends exist who anonymously warn 
us of our dangers and our losses and our approach- 
ing troubles. Good, dear, darling folks! But are 
they not really ashamed of themselves? Is there 
anything more degrading than the resort to the 
anonymous? A slimy snake is an angel compared 
to the individual who will use the anonymous means 
to injure another. 


Verdi’s Tomb.—The veteran Verdi has obtained per- 
mission from the municipal authorities of Piacenza to 
construct in the grounds about his house two tombs where 
the remains of himself and wife can lie side by side. 

The Pope on the Violin.—Having rhythmically laid 
down the law on matters of diet, the Pope has now taken 
up the subject of music and has pronounced the violin a 
‘*sensual and profane” instrument, unmeet to be employed 
in church services. It was Shakespeare who referred, in 
the familiar soliloquy which opens the play of King Richard 
III., to ‘ the lascivious pleasing of a lute,” and the Pope 
has evidently discovered similar properties in the fiddle. 
He is of opinion, it seems, that church music, other than 
that of the organ, should be confined to the harp and ‘‘ the 
gentler wind instruments.” Those who are old enough to 
remember music in many English village churches some 
thirty or more years ago will be inclined to wonder 
whether such gentle wind instruments as the flute, the 
clarinet and the trombone are included by the Pope in the 
list of suitable agents of ecclesiastical melody,—London 
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Tue BraumMs Piano Music. 


V. 
T seems to me that the fitce de résistance of the 
Brahms piano music is the Paganini Variations, 
those famous, awesome, o’ertoppling, huge, fantastic, 
gargoylean variations erected, planned and super- 
imposed by Brahms upon a characteristic theme of 
Paganini. 

Brahms and Paganini! Was ever so strange a 
couple in harness? Caliban and Ariel, Jove and 
Puck. The stolid German, the vibratile Italian! 
Yet fantasy wins, even if brewed in a homely Teu- 
tonic kettle. Brahms has taken the little motif—a 
true fiddle motif—of Paganini, and tossed it ball- 
wise in the air, and while it spins and bathes in the 
blue he cogitates, and his thought is marvelously 
fine spun. Webs of gold and diamond spiders and 
the great round sun splashing about, and then deep 
divings into the bowels of the firmament and 
growlings and subterrene rumblings, and all the 
while the poor maigre Paganini, a mere palimpsest 
for the terrible old man of Hamburg, from whose 
pipe wreathed musical smoky metaphysics, and 
whose eye was fixed on the Kantean categories. 

These diabolical variations, the last word in the 
technical literature of the piano, are also vast 
spiritual problems. To play them requires fingers 
of steel, a heart of burning lava and the courage of 


a lion. o 
* * 


You see these variations are an obsession with me. 


* 
* * 


Now take up the Chopin Preludes, and the last, a 
separate one, op. 45, in the key of C sharp minor. 
It begins with an idea that Mendelssohn employs in 
his Song Without Words in A minor, Regret, | 
think, is the fanciful name given it by the publish- 
ers, but play until you come to the thirteenth bar, 
and, behold, you are landed inthe middle of Brahms. 
I do not mean to say that Brahms copied Chopin, but 
the mood and its physical presentation are identical 
with some of the music of the later Brahms, the 
Brahms of the second period. The most curious 
part about this coincidence is that the ten bars that 
follow do not sound like Chopin, but Brahms—oh, so 
Brahmsian, that bitter-sweet lingering, that spiritual 
reverie in which the musical idea is gently pro- 
pelled as if in some elusive dream. Then there are 
the extended chords, the shifting harmonic hues, 
the very bars are built up like Brahms. Of course 
Brahms would have been Brahms without Chopin; 
he really owes the Pole less than he owes Schumann, 
nevertheless here we are confronted with a start- 
ling similarity of theme and treatment. 


* 
- * 


I fancied t':at Bach anticipated everyone in mod- 
ern music, but Chopin anticipating B-ahms is almost 
in the nature of a delicate, ironical jest; yet it is not 
more singular than Beethoven anticipating Schu- 
mann and Chopin in the adagio of the sonata, op. 
106, and in the arioso dolente of the sonata, op. 110. 
There is nothing new under the sun, said some 
venerable polyphonic pundit, gazing navelward on 
the banks of the Ganges, and music amply illustrates 
this wise and eld saying. 


* 
* * 


But to op. 76, Clavierstiicke von Johannes Brahms. 
This opus is divided into eight numbers, capriccios 
and intermezzi, for the composer disliked excess- 
ively giving his music set names, although it seems 
to me that with his intense Teutonism he might 
have followed Schumann's example and avoided the 
Italian nomenclature as much as possible. 

Then again these little pieces are not always well 
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literary attainments should be sent to him to whom 


named, for the rhapsodies are seldom rhapso- 
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dies in the conventional sense, and the intermezzi 
are, I suppose, intended to fill in, as the name indi- 
cates, some intermediate place; but as a matter of 
fact they do not, for they are often bunched to- 
gether. It isto be supposed that Brahms attached 
some intellectual significance to these titles that is 
caviare to the general. 
. * 

The first capriccio of op. 76 is in the key of F sharp 
minor, the brief, restless introductory suggesting, 
but rather faintly, Schumann. The principal mel- 


ody is structurally in the style of Mendelssohn, but | 


the harmonization and development of a sort that 
would have repelled the gentle Felix, who disliked 
anything bristling or forbidding. The mood color is 
gloomy, even-to.despair. There is a ray of light in 
the diminished chord that preludes the return of the 
theme, which is treated in inversion—a characteristic 
trick of Brahms. Near the close the melody is sounded 
in quarter-noted chords and most resolutely, but soon 
melts away into vaporous figuration, the piece ending 
in the major, but without a ray of sunshine. 


* 
” ~ 


The second capriccio is the familiar in B 
minor, played staccafo throughout, and a piquant and 
Do you know 


one 


almost agreeable piano composition. 
that I never hear it without being reminded of the 
fourth number in Schumann's Die Davidsbiindler, 
which is alsoin B minor. It is as if Brahms took 
that syncopated page and built over it his capriccio, 
with its capricious sfaccatéi and ingenious harmonic 
changes. Of course the resemblance vanishes after 
the third bar; it is really more spiritual than actual. 

Interesting it is to follow the permutations of the 
composer. On page 9 there is a refreshing and 
perfectly sane modulation from E major to F, and the 
return to the subject is cleverly managed. The 
frisky yet somewhat saturnine character is main- 
tained to the end, and the doubling up on page 12 is 
A genuine piano piece is this B 


very effective. 


minor capriccio. 
o 
* * 

We now come to the lovely A flat intermezzo, 
which occasionally strays in an uneasy fashion on 
the concert stage. A few pianists play this tender 
wreath of moonbeams and love, but either too slow 
or too fast. To play Brahms sentimentally is to slay 
Brahms; yet this charming intermezzo in A flat 
must not be taken too slow. It exhales an odor of 
purity, of peace, that is not quite untroubled, and 
nothing sweeter can be imagined than the dolce on 
the first page that follows a ritenuto and introduces 
a break in the melody. Its two pages are the two 
pages of a masterpiece. They give us Brahms at his 
best and in his most lovable mood. 

The next intermezzo is more shy and more diff- 


dent. Marked allegretto grazioso, its graciousness is 
veiled by a hesitating reserve which further on 
becomes almost painful. Mark where the double 


notes begin, mark the progression and its dark 
downward inflection. But it bit of 
writing, with some of the characteristics of a noc- 
turne, but full of questionings, full of enigmatic 


is a beautiful 


pain. Brahms, too, has suffered severely from 
Weltschmersz. 
+ 
* * 
The second book of op. 76is a distinct advance 


in mastery of material, in the expression and reali- 
zation of moods almost too recondite and remote. 
The C sharp minor capriccio which begins the book 
is more lengthy and more ambitious than any in the 
work. It is an agitated, passionate composition, 
driving through darkness and storm without relief, 
until a silent poco tranquillo is reached; but the poirt 
of repose is soon abandoned and the turmoil begirs 
anew and the ending is full of gloom and fierceness, 
I catch Schumann in spot ; for example near the erd 
of the second line on the second page, when a rank 
modulation stares you in the face, but with the eyes 
of Robert the Fantastic. The tempest-like character 
of the capriccio is marked. It isa true soul-storm in 
which the spirit, buffeted and drenched by the wind 
and wave of adversity, is almost subdued; but the 
harsh and haughty coda shows indomitable courage at 


the last. It is a powerful companion picture for 
Schumann's Aufschwung. 
* 
* * 


Then follow in the next intermezzo perfect calm, 
perfect repose of mind and body. In the slow 


moving triplets Brahms indicates those curves of 
quiet that enfold us when we are at one with our- 
selves, with nature. Indescribably lovely is the first 
page of this intermezzo. Even the section in F sharp 
minor is gracious and without a hint of the tragic. 
The piece ends in A major stillness. 

* “i * 

The next number is also an intermezzo, and with 
my absurd feeling for similarities I hear in it an 
echo of Chopin’s F minor nocturne. The resem- 
blance is not as rhythmic as it is melodic. For gray 
days this intermezzo was written; go play it when 
the sun is holding high and heated revelry in the 
heavens and you will feel rather than see a shadow 
cross your inner vision. It is our pessimistic Brahms 
again, and the mood for the moment is almost one of 
mild self-torture. A nocturne in gray, not too pro- 
found, too poignant, rather a note of melancholy is 
sounded, a thin edge of light that stipples the gloom 
with really more doubt than despair. 


* 
* * 


The eighth and last number of 
a genuine, whirling, fantastic capriccio. 


the opus is a 


capriccio 
It is not easy to play, needing light, sure fingers and 
a light, gay spirit. In the second section we 


encounter a melody of the later Brahms type. It 
delights in seizing remote keys, or rather contiguous 
keys, that are widely disparate in relationship and 
forcing them to consort, the result being perversely 
novel and sometimes startling. Some of the modu- 
latory work is very interesting, the 
enharmonic progressions at the bottom of the seconc 
page. 
and suggestive piano music, but music that is sealec 
to the amateur searching for showy or mere melli- 


particularly 


1 
The capriccio fitly closes a volume of original 
| 


fluous effects. After you have played Bach and 
Beethoven, after you have exhausted—if such a 


possible—Chopin and Schumann, you will 
poetical music 


thing is 
perhaps grasp the involuted and 
contained in op. 76 of Brahms. . 

+ : * 

At last we reach op. 79, the two rhapsodies much 
talked of, much wrangled over and seldom played. 
If we wrote less, spoke less and played more of any 
composer who is a bone of contention, why then I 
am sure that final judgments would be more quickly 
reached. 


* 
* * 


The first rhapsody is in B minor and is as unrhap- 
sodic as you can well imagine. It is drastic, knotty, 
full of insoluble ideas, the melodic contour far from 
melting and indeed hardly plastic. The 
sternly Dorian and darkling. It is the intellectual 
Brahms who confronts us with his supreme disdain 
for what we like or it is Brahms giving 
utterance to bitter truths, and only when he reaches 


mood is 


dislike ; 


the section in D minor does he relax and sing in 
smoother but those chords in 
B flat ruthlessly interrupt the Norse-like melody, 
and we again launched on the 
troubled arguments. This B minor rhapsody always 
sounds to me as if its composer were trying to prove 
something algebraic, all the while knitting his awful 
brows in the most logical manner. There is little 
rhapsody in it, but of intellectual acrimoniousness 
much. The second melody has an astringency that 
is very grateful to mental palates weary of the sweets 
of other ¢omposers. 

This melody in B is another typical one of the sort 
You could swear it is Brahms 


accents; common 


are once sea of 


referred to above. 
even if heard in a dark room with your ears closed— 
to be very Irish! The merging of this theme into the 
first is characteristically accomplished, and the old 
dispute is renewed. As acrid as decaying bronze is 
this thapsody, and yet its content is intellectual 
and lofty, the subsidiary melody in D minor being 
the one bit of relief throughout. There are scales in 
the piece, but surely not for display, and the regularly 


constructed coda is very interesting. This first 
rhapsody is for the head rather than the heart. 
* = o 


But the second in G minor is magnificent, more 
ballade-like than rhapsodic, yet a distinct narrative 
and one about which I love to drape all manner of 
subjective imaginings. The bold modulation of the 
theme, its swiftness, fervor and power are very fas- 
cinating. I love to think of my favorite Browning, 
Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came. With 
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what mastery and yet economy of means are not the 
most dramatic effects compassed! Begin with the 
chord in E minor, so rapidly translated into G minor, 
and thence onward. You can fairly revel in the ex- 
hibition of tragic force, in the free, firm, bold han- 
dling of a subject stripped of all musical verbiage 
and redrced to its lowest mathematical term. The 
working out is famous in its intensity, in its grip; 
never fora moment is the theme Icst, never for a 
moment is subsidiary material introduced. There is 
no padding, and the great, gaunt skeleton of the 
structure would be exposed if it were not for the 
tush, the color, the dynamic density of the mass. 
A wonderful, glorious, bracing tone-picture in which 
Brahms, the philosopher, burns the boats of his old 
age and becomes for the time a youthful Faws? in 
search ofa sensation. A hurricane of emotion that 
is barely stilled at the end, this rhapsody reminds 
me of the bardic recital of some old border ballad. 
In it there is tragedy and the cry of bruised hearts; 
in it there is fierce action, suffocating passion and a 
letting loose of the elements of the It is an 
epic for the keyboard, and before its 
we shudder and are amazed! 


soul. 
cryptic tones 


Giacomo Quintano. 


HIS young violinist has already made a name 
forhimself. Born in St. Maria Capua, Vetere, Italy, he 
began his musical studies at the Royal Conservatory of 
Music, Naples, under the tutorship of the celebrated E 
Dworzak 

The press speaks of his concerts given in Italy with the 
enthusiasm, bowing to young Quintano as a 


greatest 
ordained to continue 


musical star and asa 
the glorious traditions of the old Italian violin school, which 


‘* bene avviato” 


brought forth the immortal Paganini. 

At a concert given in Naples in 1891 he was offered, as 
a token of enthusiasm and for grateful remembrance, a gold 
medal which his admirers had made especially for him 

He has played here in Chickering Hall with great success 
in a series of historical concerts that displayed his sound 
schooling and versatility. He is also a composer of talent 
and this winter will be heard in concert. 


The Mozart Bust.—It was determined yesterday at a 
conference between Park Commissioner Detmer, of Brook- 
lyn, and a committee of the United Singers that the Mozart 
bust, recently won by the Brooklyn society at the singing 
contest in Philadelphia, would be placed in the neighbor- 
hood of the flower garden in Prospect Park, the exact spot 
to be designated by Fred. L. Olmstead, the landscape gar- 
dener. Mayor Wurster and Comptroller Palmer have en- 
gaged to provide an appropriate pedestal for the bust, and 
the unveiling ceremony will take place about the middle of 


October.-—Sun. 


Clarence Andrews Returns.—Cilarence Andrews re- 
turned from Europe last week, where he secured several 
the firm of Ruben & Andrews. The Society of 


contracted with Mr 


artists for 
Musical Arts 
of entertainments to be given in the ball room of the As- 
Operettas, comedies, pantomime and 


has Andrews fora series 
torla next winter. 
ballet will be produced by Victor Capoul, who is especially 
engaged as artistic director. Novelties by Poise, Bem- 
berg, who may direct in person; a ballet by Chaminade, 
which may also be conducted by the composer, and a new 
Japanese pantomime by Aimé Lachaume, with Pilar 
Morin, the latter well known for her dainty and artistic 
pantomime work. There will also be the regular number 
of concerts, with the best artists available. 





SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Under the Management of EMIL GRAMM, 
No. 35 East 62d St., New York 


XAVER SCHARWENKA (Royal Court Pianist), ,. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

A special course for students desirous of obtaining the most 
complete conservatory advantages will begin Monday, September 
27, 1897, and continue through aterm ofeight months. The different 
branches taught in this course are of special value to teachers ard to 
students desirous of becoming professionals. Theedetails of the 
course are as follows, viz: 

1. Two half hours or one full hour weekly, private instruction 
in either piano, violin, vocal or organ. 

2. One half hour weekly, private, 
composition. 

8. Seminary for teachers; training for the profession of teacher 
(weekly) 

4. Ensemble playing; partitur (full score playing) 

5 Free organ recitals and lectures on the history, development, 
construction and literature of the organ. N. B.—For those desirous 
of studying choir training privilege will be granted of attending 
weekly rehearsals of All Souls’ Choir (thirty-five voices) 

6. Analytical lecture recitals on the programs of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, Anton Seidl conductor 

7. Free admission to the concerts of the Philharmonic Society 
(reserved seats in balcony). 

Certificates will be awarded to those who merit them. 

N. B—It is of the greatest importance that students enter 
promptly atthe beginning of the term, in order to gain the full benefit 
of a course unequaled in its opportunities and comprehensiveness. 

No reduction allowed for those entering on a later date or 
leaving before expiration of the term 

Terms for this entire course are $200. 


Musical Director. 


harmony, counterpoint or 
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A PROTEST. 
The Doctor of Music. 





CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 18, 1897. 
Editors The Musical Courter: 

We, the undersigned, have noticed in your columns ina 
comment on an article printed over the signature of Mr. A. 
J. Goodrich, a reference to Dr. H. R. Palmer, which we are 
obliged to estimate as an unintentional injustice to him and 
unworthy of so great a paperas Tue Musica Courier. 

While it is likely that the title ‘‘ Doctor of Music” has 
sometimes been wrongly bestowed, it by no means follows 
that it has never been rightly bestowed, and we deplore its 
use in your columns asasynonym for unmusicianship. We 
believe that the Chicago University was justified in bestow- 
ing this degree upon Dr. Palmer. 

We have been closely associated with Dr. Palmer for 
years, or have been in a position to observe his work, and 
have always found him fully able to execute all that he has 
undertaken, and we are free to say that we consider his 
ability to develop magnificent results from a mixed chorus 
of trained or untrained singers, his absolute control over 
them, and the general regard and esteem shown him 
universally by those brought in contact with him to be 
simply marvelous. He is close to the people, knows their 
needs and is a power that is inestimable for their musical 
elevation. 

We hope that you will give publication in your great 
paper to these our expressions of regret at any possible 
injury which you may have unintentionally done Dr. 
Palmer and also of our esteem for him. 

Faithfully yours, 


Henry B. VINCENT. F. C. Hane. 
Harry J. FEeLtows. Ap. M. Foerster. 
J. Harry WHEELER. I. V. FLAGLER. 


Wo. H. SHerwoop. 

Wiser M. Derruick. 

THe SHERWOOD QuaARTET: 
James E. Osborn. 
Mabelle Crawford. 

Frank Hammond. 
Wm. A. Denick. 
HE particular phrase in the editorial on the M. 
T. N. A. to which the above protest alludes is 
as follows: 

The manipulation of the association was in the hands of such 
utterly unknown persons (professionally speaking) as Perkins, 
Presser, Landon, Penfield, Palmer, Heath, N. Coe Stuart and others 
of the Doctor of Music stripe of musicians. 


FERDINAND DEwEy. 
LyMAN S. LEaAson. 
Homer Morris. 


Now this reference to the doctor of music did not 
particularly point to ‘‘Dr.” Palmer. ‘‘ Dr.” Perkins 
or ‘‘Dr.” Penfield or any other doctor of music, not | 
mentioned individually, could have been included, 
and no doubt was included by inference. 

It is now a matter of a dozen years that this paper 
has been engaged in demonstrating that no musician 
of standing among musicians would, or consistently | 
could, use the title ‘‘doctor of music” in view of the 
fact that the so-called degree was issued by mere 
country schools or colleges to their own piano or 
music teachers. Toledo (Ia.) College granted the 
degree to fifth-rate teachers, and so did many other 
small private so-called colleges. Gradually the title 
became odious to all musicians who desired to retain | 


| the respect of the better musical element of the 
nation, and the course of this paper was indorsed for 
its impersonal campaign against a degrading system 
of official recognition bestowed upon the cheapest 
and most insignificant and unknown musical claim- 
ants this or any other nation ever had the pleasure 
of maintaining. 

The result was that worthy men and artists in 

| their respective fields, such as William Mason, Jobn 
K. Paine, Bruno O. Klein, Dudley Buck, E. A, 
MacDowell and others, refused to utilize the degrees 
bestowed upon: them by higher institutions than any 
of those to whom the practical and professional 
‘*doctor of music” is indebted for this very question- 
able gift. 

Whenever, therefore, an opportunity occurs for 
lampooning this absurd and tricky degree known as 
‘‘doctor of music,” this paper takes advantage of 
it, particularly in view of the fact that the practice 
continues, as is shown in the case of Hope College 
or University, in Michigan we believe, which only 
two weeks ago conferred the degree of a ‘‘ doctor of 
music” upon a piano salesman in this city who at 
odd times published songs and piano pieces. At our 
own suggestion that gentleman suppressed the val- 
uable (?) information. 


Whatever ‘‘Dr.” Palmer may be able to do with 
| mixed or unmixed choruses, or whatever, further- 
| more, ,his closeness to the people may be, he has stub- 

bornly refused to follow the lead of our greater 
| American musicians, who, chiefly at the suggestion of 
| this paper, have ignored the dubious, unwholesome 
and frequently fraudulent degree of ‘‘doctor of 
music,” and heedless of our warning Palmer has been 
utilizing the degree, just as some others have done. 
Strange to relate, they all belong to about the same 
class of musicians. If, after all these years, Palmer 
now suffers from the use of a title which he has con- 
tinuously applied to himself that cannot, for per- 
sonal considerations or because of our esteem for the 
signers of the above petition, induce us to relinquish 
the principle we have constantly been contending 
for. 

We have paid very little attention in all these 
years to Palmer because he voluntarily classed him- 
self with the men who were using a title which we 
had succeeded in making odious, because its sources 
usually were absurd, and at times farcical in con- 
ception and execution. We respect the petition or 


| protest sent to us, but the signers should first have 


investigated our attitude toward the degree of 
‘‘doctor of music” and convinced themselves that it 
was not a personal but a national question, and we 
are sure, had they done so, the protest never would 
have been sent. We continue to protest on our 
part against the use of that ridiculous title, and we 
denounce any musician who uses it as a marketable 
commodity in his profession to influence ignorant 
public opinion in his behalf. 


- 
Mr. Lee’s Musicale. 


R. WM. H. LEE, the baritone, gave a 
musicale that was largely attended at the Kiameshg 
Lake Hotel at Monticello, Sullivan County, N. Y., the 
20th inst., assisted by Miss Litollf, pianist; Miss Blauvelt, 
soprano; Mr. Torre, pianist, and Mrs. Carrie Morse-Lee, 
contralto. The usual comments were made on Mr. Lee's 
perfect forward placing of tone. This forward tone plac- 
ing created quite adeal of comment at the many music 
affairs Mr. Lee sang at last season, and the questions con- 
stantly asked were: ‘‘ Howdoes he doit?” ‘‘ What is his 
method?” And some would say: ‘‘Oh, it must be natural 
with him and peculiar to his own voice.” 

Mr. Lee wishes it distinctly understood that it is not 
natural to him and that he has had more than the average 
trouble with his own voice as regards tone placing, and 
that the present perfect tone emission he possesses is sim- 
ply the result of twenty-three years’ experience in church 
concerts, opera, &c., before the public, and also the results 
of deep study with such teachers as O'Neil and. Adams, of 
Boston; Mme. Anna Bishop, Madame Heuné, Madame Sal- 
votti, Signor Ernani and Clara Louise Kellogg. 

His method is not mysterious and is readily imparted, as 
can be vouched for by many persons who have heard any of 
his pupils sing, all of whom possess in more or less marked 
degree, according to the length of time they have studied 
with him, the same forward tone placing which has been so 
much admired in his own case, and which is conceded by 
all schools to be the correct and natural emission of tone, 


no matter how they may differ in relation to the method 
used in acquiring it. 


Saint-Saens’ Museum.—Camille Saint-Saéns has given 
to the town of Dieppe the various art collections that 
adorned his old Paris home in the Rue Monsieur le Prince, 
as he intends for the future to reside in Dieppe and keep 
only a room in the capital. This museum was opened June 
18, and the display comprises bronzes, clocks, engravings 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, water colors 
by the composer's mother, sculptures, drawings, medals, 
&c. The library contains several hundred musical scores 
and some thousands of autographs of celebrated men 
Among the works of modern masters are examples of Henri 
Regnault, Clairin, Paul Stech, etchings by B. Constant, 
paintings by Chadal, Chairin, Enjolva, Flegier, Harpignies 
and others. 


Rosenthal.—Rosenthal is now in Gastein preparing for 
his American tournée. He will have seven complete and 
different recital programs ready by the time he will be with 
us again. It is doubtful whether he will be heard with 
orchestra in New York this season, as his dates are taken 
for recitals. The first series of concerts are entirely booked, 
beginning middle of November and ending in February 
His second series will be devoted to historical recitals only, 
and he will play them in New York, Boston and Chicago. 


Pizzi.—Signor Pizzi has almost completed all the arrange- 
ments for the Donizetti Centennial Festival in Bergamo 
It will begin September 8 and terminate September 15 
Among the artists engaged are Madame Melba and 
Mme. Lillian Blauvelt. The latter will immediately after 
her Italian appearance retura to the United States to 
fulfill her numerous engagements here. 
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ADAME NORDICA, though still very weak, 
is reported to be better, and if she progresses favor- 
ably will at the end of next week go to one of the Conti- 


nental watering places for the summer holidays to recu- | 


perate, so as to beable to undertake her American tour in 
the autumn. 

The season of Promenade Concerts opensat Queen's Hall 
August 28, under the conductorship of Mr. Henry J. Wood, 
who has established a reputation for giving high-class con- 
certs which have proved a success with the public. It 
seems almost incredible that enough money can be taken 
with tickets at 1s. and reserved seats at 2s. and 3s. anda 
season ticket for one guinea, to support an orchestra of 
over 100 performers and at least four soloists each evening, 
besides the rent of the hall and advertising. The expenses 
are at least £150, or 3,000s.; but, strange as it may seem, 
every evening the hall was comfortably filled last season, 
and many evenings it was crowded to excess, the manage- 
ment claiming to have made some money. 

A contingent of 225 voices, selected from the number 
composing the last Leeds Festival Choir, came to London 
last week to sing at a concert given in honor of the Foreign 
Naval Architects. It is said that their fare was paid toand 
fro, and that they received 15s. each besides, the 
cost being about £225. Their singing was so magnificent 
that it made a profound impression upon London amateurs. 

Dr. Hopkins, the veteran organist of the Temple, is en- 
gaged upon a new work on the Church Organ, carrying the 
history of the king of instruments from the last edition of 
Hopkins and Rimbault down to the present time. 

The Guildhall School of Music, which was established by 
the Corporation of the City of London in 1880, and which 
grew so rapidly that a spacious building was specially 
erected for them in 1885, has in the meantime multiplied 
to such an extent that a large addition to the former build- 
ing is imperative, and the needful appropriation of £20,000 
being made a new building to contain twenty-seven class- 
rooms will be constructed before Easter next, the corner- 
stone being laid next Wednesday. 

The Chester Festival takes place next week. 

To-day the annual festival of the Tonic-Sol-Fa takes 
place at the Crystal Palace, when three concerts wil] be 
given. The first, a great juvenile concert, 5,000 certificated | 
juvenile singers taking part; the second, the great Welsh | 
concert, 4,000 voices, with full orchestral accompaniment, 
conducted by Dr. J. Parry, who is well known in America, 
and the third an adult concert. 

Mr. D. A. Clippinger, the well-known vocal teacher and 
conductor in Chicago, is in town for a couple of months, 
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meeting many of the leading musical people here, and thus 
becoming thoroughly in touch with the art on this side. 

Miss Leonora Jackson had a most enthusiastic reception 

| after her playing at an ‘‘at home” given by the Gros- 


| venor Club last week. 
| A novel concert was given on the 7th inst., with the title 


| of the Russian Costume Concert, when some of the artists 
taking part were dressed to represent Russian peasants. 

The Virgil Practice Clavier Company have issued the 
first number of the quarterly journal called the Clavier, 
in which they propose to advocate the salient features of 
their system. 

Mme. Burmeister-Petersen has gone to Germany for the 
summer holidays. Previous to leaving London, however, 
she was engaged by Mr. Percy Harrison for a provincial tour 
of ten concerts with Madame Melba late in the autumn. 

Mr. Horace Britt, the well-known Paris violoncellist, 
came to London purposely to play at an invitation concert 
given at the Salle Pleyel last week. 

Verdi has gone to Montecatinito drink the waters, and in 
passing through Milan last week he attended an evening 
party given by Signor Ricordi, his publisher. The great 
composer was in the highest spirits, and asked a journalist 
who was present to print ‘‘a denial of the rumors which 
announce my candidature for Paradise.” The prima donna, 
Madame Stolz, the original Aida, was one of the guests, and 
she and Verdi sang the love cluet from the first act of 
Otello, the composer burlesqueing the poses and manner- 
isms of Tamagno, to the immense amusement of the 
company. 

The concert season has practically closed; nothing in the 
past week was worth reporting. Next week we shall have 
the usual] concerts of the various music schools, which come 
at the close of the summer term. 


OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 


The new opera, Inez Mendo, by Fred. Régnal, known in 
the financial world as Baron d Erlanger, which was pro- 
duced at Covent Garden last Saturday evening, was in 
many respects a surprise to those even who were already 
acquainted with the composer's undeniable talent. Two 
qualities in particular impressed themselves forcibly on the 
most unimpressionable of hearers, viz., the absence of 
passages which reminded one of other composers and the 
skillful way in which the work was constructed and scored, 
as if this were the twentieth opera, and not the first, from 
the pen of this young composer. 

Yet the harmonic fabric of the score is not in the latest 
manner of either the French or German schools. The 
melodic phrases are for the most part balanced four 
and eight bar tunes of the older school. When they 
are not so they are simply accompanied recitative. 
The leading themes recur time to time, as one 
finds them in Berlioz. The Wagnerian ‘‘leitmotif,” with 
all its myriad transformations and developments, is not to 
The work is therefore not an 


from 


bé found in Inez Mendo. 
epoch marking production which histories of music will one 
day consider a turning point in operatic construction 

Fred. Régnal’s opera is, however, from first to last 
musical. So their strivings 
newness, forget to put charm into their work, and then 
all the newness and peculiarities count for naught. The 


many composers, in after 


| composer of Inez Mendo, on the other hand, walks in the 


old familiar paths of operatic style, and, while avoiding 
reminiscences of the many masters who have journeyed 
before him through the same roads, manages to throw the 
interest of a charming personality over the landscape with 
which we have long been acquainted 

The orchestration shows an experienced understanding 
of the functions of the various instruments, individually 


and collectively. The composer has avoided that pitfall 
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into which so many of the German school are prone to 
stumble, namely, an undue weight of brass accompaniment 
On the other hand, he occasionally shows a tendency toward 
the over florid accompaniments of the school which claims 
his allegiance, the French. A vocal part can be as easily 
covered by a contrapuntal accompaniment played on the 
softer toned woodwind or stringed instruments as by a 
sustained support on the loud voiced brass. 

Florid passage work on the flutes and oboes will often 
cover a mezzo soprano, whereas a light soprano can often 
be appropriately accompanied by two trumpets, three trom- 
bones and a tuba. No doubt Fred. Régnal knows this 
better than the present writer, and wrote those florid wood- 
wind passages from choice. It must always be borne in 
mind, however, that the human voice has a greater authority 
over the attention of the listener than any instrument, and 
that notwithstanding the composer’s intention, any inter- 
ference with this authority by any orchestral instrument 
whatsoever is resented by the audience. 

Added experience may give a more sombre tint to this 
composer's palette and add a deeper note to his gamut. 
We would regret, however, if, in gaining more dramatic 
power, he were to sacrifice one iota of his insinuating 
The freshness and vitality of the 
In fact, there is no trace 
It all sounds 


charm and spontaneity. 
melodies stamp them as genuine 
of artificiality to be found in the whole score. 
as if it had happened so. If deep emotion comes as natur- 
ally to the composer as beauty does he will certainly rank 
as a greater composer than at present; but if the emotion 
be artificial and the passion insincere he will weaken his 
position rather than strengthen it. 

Fred. Régnal has proved that he can write with success 
in the grand opera form. He has also convinced most 
critics that he is not lacking in any one of the qualities re- 
quired by a very successful composer of French opera 
comique. We hope that he will try his hand at this latter 
style, wherein gracefulness, charm, vitality and humor are 
so all important. 

The libretto, which is cleverly adapted by Messrs. 
Decourcelle and Liorat from an early novel by Prosper 
Merimée, is full of interest and gives the composer 
abundant opportunity for both heavy and light treatment. 
If the tragic element predominates, it is hardly likely to 
be found fault with in the present day, when the dramatic 
power is considered the highest attribute of opera or 
artist. 

The scene is laid in a Galician village in the seventeenth 
century, and the story weaves itself round the figure of the 
farmer, /wan Mendo,a man of an exceedingly melancholy 
turn of mind—the father of the heroine, /nez. It is some- 
what difficult to account for this heaviness of spirit at the 
beginning of the opera, for although A/fendo has to face 
the unpleasant fact that he would have have to carry out 
the sentence of capital punishment should such ever be 
passed on any of his neighbors, his position is not so 
strained as that of most public executioners. 

The inhabitants of that region were so uniformly careful 
of human life that his office had not been brought into 
requisition for two generations, so few remember that he 
and his daughter has no knowledge of such a 
gruesome inheritance. /mez is the of the village, 
and her beauty attracts two lovers of more importance 
One ts no 


holds it, 
belle 


than the rustic swains who were her playmates. 
less a personage than the heir to the Duke of Mendoza, 
Don Salvador, a hero whose sincerity and devotion com- 
pels admiration. The other is a man of different type, a 
dashing, swaggering captain of dragoons, who, on fiirt- 
ing bent, bestows his patronizing attentions on pretty /nez 
Strange to relate, and contrary to all operatic precedent, 
the duke views favorably the alliance of his son with the 
daughter of a simple farmer, and as /mez returns the young 
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noble’s affection, he calls upon Mendo for his consent to | 
the marriage. With his hated office before his mind’s eye, 
Mendo hesitates and defers a final answer. While the 
decision is pending the tragedy is enacted. The captain, 
unabashed by the rebuffs he has received from the village 


beauty, strolls into the little garden and sings a passionate | 


serenade under her window. 
Unluckily, he is overheard by Don Salvador. Angry 
words pass between the rivals; swords are drawn, and ina 


flash the reveler lies dead on the path as the villagers come | 


with dancing and laughter from the fandango at the 
Posada. /mez, in terror, gives her lover hiding in her 
room, where he overhears endo disclose his secret to the 
horrified girl. 

Rather than bring any suspicion on his.beloved, the young 
noble surrenders himself, but keeps his promise to /nez 
by a prison marriage on the morning fixed for his execu- 
tion. Mendo, half crazy with his daughter’s grief and his 
own abhorrence of the duty to fall upon him, stabs himself 
as the dreaded moment arrives, just too late to know of the 
king’s pardon for his son-in-law. 

‘The first performance has been prepared with much care, 
the scenic effects being adequate to the demands of the 
opera, and attention to detail was noticeable in every scene. 
It would have indeed been difficult to have made a better 
choice for the principal characters. Madame Saville, /nez ; 
Miss Margaret Reid, Paguzta, and Madame Bauermeis- 
ter, /vaguina, were all thoroughly in sympathy with the 
spirit of the music. 

The beautiful song, C’est le Printemps, suited Madame 
Saville to perfection, and was one of the notable successes 
of the evening. The prolonged shake, written for Pagusta, 
as the villagers approach, was very effectively rendered by 
Miss Margaret Reid, and won hearty applause. Mr. 
Alvarez (Sa/vador), Mr. Renaud (/wan Mendo), Mr. Bon- 
nard (Sandoval), Mr. Gilbert (Vicatre), Mr. Dufrane 
(Gonzales), Mr. Journet (Duke of Mendoza), and Mr. 
Jacques Bars (Car/os Sandova/) allcontributed their share 
toward a performance which did every justice to the com- 
poser and librettists. 

The unanimity of interest shown by the artists, chorus, 
orchestra and conductor (M. Flon) was certainly excep- 
tional, especially in the case of a new work. It would be 
gratifying if this same interest was shown more often at 
Covent Garden. 

Siegfried was given on Monday night with the cast the 
same as usual, under the conductorship of Herr Seidl; Don 
Juan on Tuesday, the 13th inst., with M. Renaud to im- 
personate the title role, which has become one of his 
favorites in Paris. Wednesday evening Inez Mendo was 
repeated. Die Meistersinger was given Thursday evening; 
Faust for last night; Le Nozze di Figaro will be repeated 
to-night, and Don Juan again on Monday. 

F. V. ATWATER. 


INE STUDIO FOR VOCAL TEACHER.—Henry 
Taylor Staats will let his large and elegantly furnished 
studio for two days in the week to a vocal teacher. The 
location, 487 Fifth avenue, near Forty-second street, is un- 
surpassed and the studio contains a fine Steinway concert 
grand piano. 
Wyant ED—Organist Choirmaster for St. James’ Cathe- 
dral (Church of England), Toronto, Canada; choir 
of sixty voices; Cathedral service; three manual organ; 
salary, $1,200. Applications received till August 15, 1897, 
Apply Chairman Music Committee, St. James’ Vestry, 
Toronto. 


Replies to Davenport. 
To the Editor of The Musical Courter, New York: 
IR—I have had Mr. Davenport’s article brought 
to my attention, and also Mrs. Behnke’s letter. 

Seeing that both Behnke and Morell Mackenzie are 
dead, the latter my master with whom I was in daily in- 
tercourse for seven years, and the former a beloved friend 
with whom I was on equally intimate terms for ten years, it 
would ill befit me to write in any less amiable spirit than 
that evinced by Mrs. Behnke in her just reclamation on 
behalf of her deceased husband. 

But as the surviving author of Voice, Song and Speech, 
I feel bound to protest against Mr. Davenport's expression 
of opinion of a work which has been before the public nearly 
fourteen years, has passed into its eighteenth edition, has 
been translated into French, has been widely circulated 
throughout the civilized globe, and has enjoyed a more than 
full mead of critical approval from every class of reviewer 
whether generally literary and scientific, or purely musical 
and educational. 

With regard to Morell Mackenzie’s opinion of the work, 
I can completely indorse Mrs. Behnke’s statement of the 
conversation. Not only so, but at a previous date in 
answer to a written deprecation to Mackenzie of the treat- 
ment Behnke received in his work, he wrote to me that in 
future editions he hoped there would be no cause to com- 
plain. 

If Mr. Davenport will take the trouble to compare the 
first edition of Mackenzie’s book with the fifth he will find 
that this promise was amply redeemed and that not only is 
Behnke treated with a courtesy and respect absent in the 
earlier writings, but that the author’s opposition to his 
scientific views is considerably modified, while many ran- 
corous passages are completely deleted. I am, 

Yours faithfully, LENNOX BROWNE. 

15 MANSFIELD STREET, LONDON, W., July 12, 1807. 





To the Editor of The Musical Courter, New York: 

Sir—In your issue of June 30 there is a paper on Voice 
Training, by Mr. W. Davenport, of Boston. 

It is not my intention to controvert the writer’s peculiar 
ideas on that subject, but merely to make a short rejoinder 
to his concluding sentence, which begins thus: ‘‘ Sir Morell 
is also to be commended for his vigorous and eminently 
justifiable critical denunciation of that voluminous mess of 
rubbish entitled Voice, Song and Speech, the conjoint 
effort of Behnke and Browne, of London, W.” 

I wish Mr. Davenport and your readers, to know that 
before Sir Morell Mackenzie’s death he apologized to my 
late husband for his criticisms, saying that he felt they were 
unjust. He added, ‘‘If my life is spared I will show to you 
and to everybody my regret for the past.” This took place 
after a reception at Mr. Lennox Browne's house, he being 
present as well as myself. I am glad of an opportunity to 
show this excellent trait in Sir Morell’s character, also his 
change of opinion. Yours obediently, 

K. BEHNKE. 


18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, July, 1897 


Donizetti.—The glory of Donizetti is to be celebrated at 
Bergamo by the publication of a Single Illustrated Number. 
Appeals have been sent to writers and artists of all coun- 
tries to assist in the number by sending autographs, arti- 
cles, verses, &c. A special jury, consisting of Camillo 
Boito, V. Pica and C. Tallone, has selected the design for 
the cover; it is the work of Adolfo Hohenstein, of Milan. 


William C. Carl Sails for Europe. 
R. WILLIAM C. CARL has completed his 


season of organ concerts, which during the past 
winter and spring has been most successful and of con- 
tinued activity. Mr. Carl has taken trips in all directions 
and opened many prominent organs throughout the coun- 
try, receiving the highest encomiums of the press and public. 
Mr. Carl sails on the Kénigen Luise of the North German 
Lloyd line to-morrow for Bremen, and will visit Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden and England, returning September 23, 
to resume his tour of organ concerts. 

The tour will open at Pottsville, Pa., where he is en- 
gaged to inaugurate a large organ a few days after his re- 
turn. Arecent issue of Le Monde Musical (Paris), just 
received, pays a high tribute to Mr. Call's artistic playing 
and his extraordinary ability as a solo organist. 


Capoul and Hinrichs Engaged.—Victor Capou! and 
Gustav Hinrichs have been engaged for the operatic de- 
partment of the National Conservatory ot }:usic. 





Henry Ansel, a teacher of vocal music, with rooms in the Hard- 
man Flats, at 138 Fifth avenue, reported to the police of the West 
Thirtieth street station last evening that the other tenants in the 
place made such a noise at night that his health was undermined 

He declared that they danced and sang and played musical in- 
struments all night long. He added that the janitor of the build- 
ing, in answer to complaints, offered to take his lease from him, but 
would not keep the other tenants still 

A policeman was sent to the place to find out whether the situa- 
tion was as bad as Mr. Ansel represented 

This item from the Sv# isin error, for he is Amsel, not 
Ansel, and he is said to be one of the teachers of .Jean de 
Reszké, whose indorsement of Amsel was published in this 


paper some time ago. 


Music at Round Lake.—Round Lake has been enjoying 
The New York Ladies’ Trio came in for 
The Dazly Times had 


a music festival. 
a share of good things in the press. 
the following 


The New York Ladies’ Trio then came to the platforn This trio 
is composed of Miss Dora Valesca Becker, violinist; Miss Flavie 
Van den Hende, violoncellist; Miss Mabel Phipps, pianist. In the 
double number, (a) Lento, (6) Allegro Energico, by Chaminade, they 


verified all that has been said in ymmendation of them. The 


unity, smoothness and artistic finish with which the played won 
for them at once the favor of their hearers Dr. Martin sang Vul- 
can's Song, Gounod, and responded to an encore with Off for Phila- 
delphia. Miss Becker's violin solo was Zigeunerweisen, by Sarasate 


Miss Becker plays with remarkable smoothness and clearness, and 





the beautifultones and brilliant execution won the hearty er 
they deserved 

The Albany Arg 

The main feature of the evening beyond tl 
New York Ladies’ Trio 
violinist; Miss Flavie Van den Hende, violoncellist, and 


rus had this 


1¢ choral work was the 
omposed of Miss Dora Valesca Becker 
Miss Mabel 
Phipps, pianist, three dainty maids who appeared in ensemble and 
solo and gave a piquant savor to the evening's feast of good things 


musical, by picturesque stage presence and thoroughly artistic play- 
ing. Thgy came at the second number of the program, giving 
Chaminade’s Lento and Allegro Energico delightfully The trio 


appeared in solo work later in the program with equally charming 
effect. Miss Becker, who drawsa graceful bow as well as one of 
virtuoso skill, played Sarasate’s Zigeunerweisen, and gave without 
Miss Mabel 
delicacy of expression 


accompaniment a very capti:ating little melody 
Phipps, whose touch and technic combine 
and brilliancy of execution, set Queen Titania's fairies a-tripping 
to the Mendelssohn-Liszt measures of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and Miss Van den Hende in Popper's Tarantelle showed 
herself thoroughly mistress of her instrument, the ‘cello, of all its 
sweetness and vibrant depth 
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N' IT all the laws in New York are nice. 
In every democratic country there is a discrimination against the 
individual. The democratic not on of liberty isto rap at personal privileges. 

Probably the worst example of this sort of thing in America is the law 
against going to that ‘arger, better world, which is paved with porphyry, 
jaspar and gold. 

A law to prevent a man from going to heaven! 

It is absurd. 

The whole idea is democratic, socialistic, fabian and—as one might say— 
George Bernard Shawish. The idea is that men live not for their own pleas- 
ure, but for the good of the state, and especially for the good of the happier 
mortals for whom they work. Therefore the law assumes that the man who 
sends himself to heaven by the suicidal route is shirking a responsibility, and 
getting out of the duty of working for other and shrewder men. In a demo- 
cratic country, of course, it is the duty of a man to labor for somebody else. 
When he sneaks away to heaven he is just as roguish as though he deserted 
his wife and starving babies to live with a woman of uneasy virtue. 

This is the democratic logic. 

And so a few days ago a witless, unhappy girl who attempted to commit 
suicide was sent to the penitentiary for nine months. She had stopped 
making shirts at 18 cents a day, and tried to steal her way into some other 
life where she might possibly find rest, and certainly would not starve. 

Why was she sent to the penitentiary ? 

Because she had committed a crime ? 

No. 

Because she had tried inefficiently to escape making shirts at 18 cents 
a day. 

Some New York laws are uncomely and not nice. 





VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


GREAT number of private letters of musicians are preserved in the Royal 
A Library of Berlin, and Dr. A. Kohut has lately given to the world some 
specimens of them. One of the letters is from Conradin Kreutzer, the 
composer of the Siege of Granada, to the ‘‘ high, well born, highest esteemed 
intendant” of the Hesse Court Theatre. It is written in a most obsequious 
tone and entreats the protection of the grand ducal official for his daughters, 
or at least for the two of them who were singers. Other letters are from 
Marschaen and Mendelssohn, but the most interesting are those of Schubert 
and Wagner. 

Schubert wrote from Vienna, July 10, 1826, to his friend the poet, Eduard 
von Bauernfeld, as follows: 

DEAR BAUERNFELD—I cannot possibly goto Gmiinden or any where else. I have no money, things 
are very bad all round, but I do not bother and keep my spirits up 


Come as soon as possible to Vienna, because Dupont wants an opera from me. As the opera 
texts which I have heard do not give satisfaction it would be fine if your opera book was favorably 


received. There would be some money then, if not much glory 
I beg you come as soon as possible on account of the opera. Mention my name in Linz and you 
will be well received 
This letter, it will be seen, dates from the period when Schubert's activity 
was at its zenith and when his publishers were making lots of money. 


* 
a * 


Wagner's letter is from the time of his Dresden capellmeistership, when 
he was receiving very small royalties for his acting rights from opera manag- 
ers. He writes to the intendant at Dresden; 


I take the liberty of sending to the intendant of the Grand Ducal Theatre the text and score of 
my opera Rienzi, with the most urgent request to inform me, within four weeks at the latest, about 
its acceptance for performance in the Court Theatre, Darmstadt. My conditions as to honorarium are 

FIVE AND TWENTY LOUIS D'OR 
on pu-chase of the score. With highest respect, your most obedient 
RICHARD WAGNER, R. Sax. Capellmeister 


* 
“ - 


A curious book, Za Camarade, has just been issued in Paris, the work, itis 
said, of alady. The hero, Louis Chaper, marries Renée with a view to ‘‘vivi- 
lize her,” to use his own words, and to assist in the process he introduces to 
her a lot of his old camarades. Renée, who clings to her early dreams, is 
drawn effectively, becomes weary of being treated as a man, and inclines 
to a lover who is no genius but has a tender heart. ‘‘ There is,” writes 
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Armand Silvestre, ‘‘much talent in the book, a true gift of writing, a subtle 
analysis full of charm, and brings out a holy horror of the modern woman, 
neither mistress, nor mother, nor friend.” 

Judging from M. Armand Silvestre’s best known works, what he has most 
horror of is a respectable woman. In his article he can only allude to Judith, 
Delilah and Helen, and talk of the religion of woman, the last image of the 
gods. 


* * 


Many bits of poetry have been attributed to Prince Bismarck, but only two 
are acknowledged as genuine by Herbert Bismarck. One is a copy of verses 
congratulating his old fellow fighter in 1849, Hans von Kleist-Retzow, with 
humorous advice to get married; the other was inscribed in a lady's album in 
which Moltke had written, ‘‘Schein vergeht, wahrheit steht.—GraFr MOLTKE.” 

Beneath this Bismarck wrote 


Ich glaube, dasz in jener Wel 
Die Wahrheit stets den Sieg behAlt 
Doch mit der Lige diefes Lebens 
Kampft unfer Marschall selbst vergebens 
BISMARCK 





GARDEN REORGANIZATION. 


HE affairs of the Madison Square Garden Company have reached such 
a state that a reorganization of the company is necessary, and J. Pier- 
pont Morgan & Co. are going to undertake it. It is proposed to foreclose 
the second mortgage on the Garden, and to sell the property and its 
franchises to the reorgaiuization committee, subject to the present first mort- 
gage of $1,250,600 and unpaid taxes, amounting to something like $100,000. 
The incorporation of a new company with a capital stock of $1,250,000, two- 
thirds common and one-third preferred, will follow. Frank K. Sturgis and 
W. C. Gulliver, a committee appointed at a recent meeting of the stock- 
holders, sent out yesterday a notice to the holders of the second mortgage 
bonds and stock of the company. In this notice they said 

‘This company has never earned a net profit over all fixed charges, ex- 
cept is the fiscal years 1892-3 and 1895-6. During the past fiscal year it has 
been unable to earn its fixed charyes, and has been obliged to default in the 
payment of interest due on its first and second mortgage bonds on the first 
day of May, 1897. It will also be obliged to default in the payment of its 
interest on November 1, 1897, which will make its debt on that day, for in- 
terest alone, $107,500. It will by that time also owe for taxes about $100,000, 
and for money borrowed $45,000 with interest. It will not be able to make 
any substantial payment on account of this indebtedness. 

‘‘It has therefore seemed desirable to_the holders of the majority of the 
second mortgage bonds and stock that a reorganization of the affairs of this 
company should take place immediately, which reorganization should pro- 
vide for procuring $300,000 or more additional cash for meeting the above 
and other obligations, to be procured by the payment of $400 per bond by as- 
senting second mortgage bondholders and $2.50 per share by assenting stock- 
holders, all as of August 15, 1897, and to bear interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum from that date unti! such respective payments be made. 
To this end they have appointed the undersigned as a reorganization com- 
mittee to carry out such reorganization, in accordance with a plan copies of 
which may be had on application at the office of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. 

‘‘In order to participate in the benefits of this plan, without payment of 
interest on your cash payments, it is necessary that your securities should be 
deposited with and your cash payments made to Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. 
on or before August 15, 1897. They will give you suitable receipts therefor. 

‘*In addition to what has already been stated, the plan of reorganization 
includes the issue by the new company in payment for the property and fran- 
chises of $300,000 of second mortgage 6 per cent. income bonds, $750,000 of 7 
per cent. non-cumulative preferred stock, and $500,000 of common stock. The 
$300,000 second mortgage income bonds are to go to the persons who put up 
the needed capital to run the concern. The $750,000 of preferred stock is to 
go to depositors of the present second mortgage bonds, and the $500,000 com- 
mon stock is to go to the stockholders who deposit their stock according to 


¢ 


the demand of the reorganization committee in proportion of one to four.”’— 
Sun. 
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HE season of 1897-8 is practically begun, for Charles Frohman returned 
last Saturday from Europe and unfolded his plans for the coming cam- 
paign. The effect is simply dazzling. I shali give you em silhouette what the 
little Napoleon of managers intends accomplishing. In addition to his metro- 
politan productions he will send on the road sixteen companies, and is inter- 
ested with other managers in a variety of things. Mr. John Drew returned 
with him, and on Sunday left for the Pacific Coast, after first holding a 
rehearsal of Rosemary, to give Isabelle Irving, who replaces Maud Adams, a 
chance. 

Mr. Frohman reports London America-mad, and seems to enjoy the queer 
reversal in theatrical affairs that time and chance have made. English 
actors and dramatists are beginning to ‘‘kick” because American plays are 
enjoying such a vogue. Secret Service is to be done into French, and may 
even see a German translation. Gillette is all right again, and at the top 
notch of prosperity. Sarah Bernhardt is Mr. Frohman’s partner in the French 
production. Never Again is to be given in London with Ferdinand Gotts- 
chalk; also the Charity Ball, The Good Mr. Best, Belasco’s new play, with 
Mrs. Carter; the Chinese play, The First Born, and in the spring John Drew, 
Julia Marlowe and Nat Goodwin will star. Then Maud Adams may appear 
in England in a drama by J. M. Barrie. 

‘‘In Paris I purchased,” said Mr. Frohman, ‘‘ from Paul Potter a new play 
called The Conquerors, for use in Europe and here. In addition I have bought 
for this country Sidney Grundy’s A Marriage of Convenience, Anthony Hope’s 
Phroso, dramatized by E. E. Rose and H. V. Esmond; R. C. Carton’s The 
Tree of Knowledge, a new comedy by Sardou, farces by Feydeau, Ardon- 
neau and Bisson; Esmond’s new comedy, One Summer’s Day; Martha Mor- 
ton’s The Truth Tellers, Michael Morton’s newest dramatization of a German 
work, and Joseph Arthur’s latest play, entitled The Salt of the Earth. 

‘‘Secret Service will open the Empire Theatre’s season toward the end of 
August. Maud Adams will begin her starring tour at the same house about 
a month later, and possibly the Empire Theatre stock company may give a 
few performances here of Under the Red Robe before going to Chicago to 
begin their regular season September 6. The Garrick’s season will start off 
in August with The Good Mr. Best. The Garden Theatre will open Septem- 
ber 20 with Sol Smith Russell in A Bachelor's Romance. At Hoyt’sI shall 
have a new comedy production October 1. I expect to have sixteen organi- 
zations on the road, playing such pieces as Under the Red Robe, Rosemary, 
Secret Service, Never Again, The Sporting Duchess, Heartsease, with Henry 
Miller. 

‘*Frank Sanger and I will conduct the American tour of The Sign of the 
Cross, and ‘Al’ Canby will be associated with me in some musical plays and 
light operas. George Edwardes will be interested in my tour of The Circus 
Girl, after it closes at Daly’s Theatre, and with ‘Al’ Hayman I am to present 
In Town at the Knickerbocker September 6, with a company of seventy 
people, including }Juliette Nesville, Marie Studholme, Maud Hodson, Kitty 
Adams, Lucy Golden, Florence Lloyd, W. L. Bradfield andothers. After the 
run of this piece I expect to present Henry Arthur Jones’ The Triurnph of the 
Philistines, with Miss Nesville in the role she played at the London St. 
James’ Theatre. I shall not return to Europe until after the holidays.” 


This looks as if the season of '97-8 as far as Mr. Frohman is concerned will 
be aregular cyclone. The little man is a wonder. He lives like an ancho- 
rite, smoking being his chief relaxation, and he works like ten men rolled 
into one. Yet there are actors who grumble about the tyranny of managers 
and all the rest of the ‘‘rot.” If they worked as steadily at the perfecting of 
their ‘‘art” as does Mr. Frohman, whoeven directs every rehearsal of a pro- 
duction, they would all become Booths and Irvings. 

Another indication that the season is at hand is that Abe Hummel, most 
inveterate of first nighters, is on his way home from London. 


Cissy Fitzgerald denies the report that she is to become Mrs. Alfred Clay- 


burgh. There is one already I hear. 


* 
+ - 


Ethel Barrymore remains in London, and will become a member of the 
Lyceum company. 
* 4 - 
Bernhardt seems to have lost her grip in London. She played one night 
to exactly eleven paid admissions. 
* " * 
Florence Ziegfeld has a good thing in Anna Held. She plays La Poupée 
at Olympia, and ‘‘Flo” gets for his commission only two hundred a week. 
That almost beats musical conservataries. 


Lillian Russell denied that she is in Dakota securing a divorce from 
Perugini. She did this by appearing at the Brighton Beach race track the 
other day. It must be her astral double that the ZAvening World saw in the 


far West. 
* ° * 


If a man gets a ‘‘jag”’ now in this city it is a dangerous thing. The case 
of young Benedict who was hauled over the magisterial coals the other day 
is asad one. Why it’s worse than supplementary proceedings. Better a 
cycle of water in Cathay than a romp in the tenderloin these sad, hot days of 


the fag end of the century. 
* 
7 * 


Some female named Charlotte Smith, reformer, wishes to make marriage 
compulsory by legislature. She must have had hard luck. Heavens knows 
matriage is already compulsory enough, 


* 
* * 


They say that Sam Rork has lost the lease of the Great Northern Theatre, 
of Chicago. That mears, of course, that Mr. Palmer is now out of it 
altogether. 

+ ™ * 

Elvia Crox (she calls herself Croix lately) denies that she intends letting 
up on poor Tom Seabrooke, the comedian. She is in San Francisco and 
claims heavens knows how much alimony. She also denies the report that 
she isto marry another man. We all sympathize with Tom, who is one of the 
cleverest comic opera comedians in the business. 


The London Academy, speaking of the favorite Viennese actress, Madame 
Odilon, who has been acting in England, says: ‘‘ Her admirers call her ‘the 
Austrian Réjane,’ and the phrase expresses her limitations, not to say her 
inferiority; since we do not hear of Madame Réjane being described as ‘the 
French Odilon.’ It is not the happiest of phrases. Madame Odilon reflects 
fairly well one aspect of Réjane’s talent. She issunny, playful, coquettish; 
but her personal charm, embodying a voluptuousness, a fund of animal spirits, 
a griserie of a singularly attractive character, carries her further than the 
French actress in that direction. Madame Réjane is a product of art; Madame 
Odilon, with her hoydenish abandon, impresses one as a pure effusion of 
nature. The Austrian actress is cast for light comedy, but if she could sing, 
which probably she does not, she would assuredly excel in opera bouffe. She 
possesses a most captivating sort of stage beauty. Short, perhaps, according 
to English notions, she is admirably molded, on the opulent scale, and moves 
with kittenish grace. The piece in which she made her début at Daly's, 
Untreu, an adaptation from the Italian, brought out all her best qualities. 
She had to read a lesson in manners to a dolt of a husband on the one hand, 
and to a too presumptive lady-killer on the other, and right merrily she did it, 
with never a lapse into the serious vein, except when adding a touch of scorn 
to the raillery that she poured upon her ill starred admirer.” 

— ” * 

The letters of Mr. Stevens, the Daily Mail's correspondent at Bayreuth, give 
an amusing picture of discomfort, solemnity and extortionate prices during 
the progress of the Wagner performances. He says: ‘‘ As we crawled nearer 
the town we seemed entering an outlying province of the United States. All 
down the long train buzzed the American tongue. Out of each window 
looked a group of American girls. Four girls and a woman to one elderly, 
weary looking man was the proportion; and, as it always happens, the man 
working away with the baggage, the porters and guards, and getting refresh- 
ments for the comfort of the girls, all of whom were taking their pleasure as 
their manner is on Sundays and holidays in talking, talking in a perpetual 
gush of chatter about things that didn’t matter.” 

[Suppose the Americans should cease the Bayreuth pilgrimage, what would 
happen to the coffers of the Bayreuth system? Empty, eh? What then? 
But the Americans will continue the pilgrimage unless Cosima Wagner puts 
on an American cast; that would end it. | 

* oy - 

Anthony Hope Hawkins, in response to a question by the correspondent 
of the Associated Press as to the report that he was engaged to Miss Ethel 
Barrymore, said: ‘‘ There is no truth in it whatever. The papers have had 
me engaged to several young ladies, and I could not marry all of them, even 
if any of them would consent.” 

He was asked if he would write a book on America after his return from 
the reading trip in the United States next fall. ‘‘ Not if you treat me well 
over there,” he replied; ‘‘indeed, I will be there too long to write my im- 
pressions. I understand that no traveler ever writes a book who stays in a 
country more than a week, and I will be in America three months at the 
least.” 

* . * 

William Gillette is staying at the Isle of Wight for a few days for the 
benefit of his health. Although somewhat recovered from his recent attack 
of illness, his friends are exceedingly solicitous about his condition. He has 


not decided when he will return to America. 


* 
* 7. 


Alexandre Dumas the younger, who ought to know, had a pretty poor 
opinion of the life which most women who have devoted themselves to the 
stage have to lead, according to a letter of his recently published in Le 
Figaro. It was written in June, 1892, in answer to a lady who asked his help 
for a stage-struck young society girl, and reads as follows: 

‘¢ Madame—Whenever a girl who springs from the lowest classes of society 
shall come to me to ask for my assistance to secure her admission to the 
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stage, if she is pretty and gifted, I will give her the aid she asks for; but I 
shall always refuse my assistance to any young girl who declares that she is 
of good family, respectable and of independent fortune, as I believe that for 
a girl brought up under such conditions anything, even death, is better than 


that abominable existence. Respectfully, 
A. Dumas.” 


This is from /udge : 
DELIGHTFUL UNCERTAINTY OF ART. 
1887. 
Dribblesby (to the editor)—Excuse me, sir; c-could I get you to look at my 
sketches? It will take but a moment of your valuable time. 
1897. 
Hon. Joblots Dribblesby, R. A. (the eminent poster artist, to his valet)— 
Percival, allow the gentleman to inspect my latest successes. 
* 4 
Somebody wrote once upon atime to the late Henri Meilhac to ask his 
advice as to how to become a dramaticauthor. ‘‘It is a difficult career, and 


the trade is not easy,” wrote back Meilhac. ‘‘ Above all, it needs success. 
Yes, success is the thing if you want to have talent.” 
a 
* * 


The Bijou Theatre is the scene of much bustle just now. Henry E. Hoyt, 
with a corps of assistants, is busy painting the scenery for May Irwin's 
production, The Swell Miss Fitzwell, while rehearsals of The Wrong Mr. 
Wright and the Marquis of Michigan are well under way. All three pieces 
are to be produced at the Bijou during the season. 


. 
* * 


A comic weekly, says the Sun, recently caricatured the Jewish features 
that predominated in a New York theatre. This circumstance leads a Jewish 
organ to speak as follows: ‘‘ There is a chance for the comic weekly to ani- 
madvert upon two New York theatres now running to large houses, where the 
Jewish character of the entertainment can be extended to the stage; where 
not only many of the actors can claim privileges in the synagogue, but the 
diversion submitted depends upon its Jewish flavor for its apparent humor.” 
The Jewish inhabitants of New York are great theatre-goers, even those of 
them who work in the sweat shops on the east side of the city 

* * * 

This is startling. A cable to the World says: When Mlle. de Mérode 
appears in New York she intends to discard all kinds of face ‘‘ make-up.” 
She says it has tended to hurt her complexion, and she believes, with Signora 
Duse, that it is needless for stage purposes. Mlle. de Mérode will leave this 
side of the ocean August 24 by a North German Lloyd steamship. She will 
be accompanied only by her mother, a Belgian, and her famous poodle, Toto. 

‘* Like myself,” she remarked to the Wor/d correspondent in Paris, ‘‘ Toto 
has a horror of foreign places and keenly dreads the long sea journey. We 
shall be miserable exiles together.” 

She purposes to be back in her beloved Paris in eight weeks, and will 
dance only in the New York ballet now being specially arranged for her. But 
she will have five days of rehearsal before submitting herself to the criticism 
of New Yorkers. 

* - * 

Ican assure you in advance that Cleo will not set the Hudson on fire. 
Her dancing is tame and academic, her coiffure no longer novel. She is 
exceedingly pretty and sfirituel/e, and if she could only be persuaded to bring 
Leopold Rex with her she would draw big houses. 


* 
* * 


Terry has not yet married Sibyl Sanderson, and some mean people say 

that he never will. 
* ° a 

Mr. Sothern had a narrow escape from drowning last week at Far Rock- 
away. With Mrs. Sothern—the ever lovely Virginia Harned—he was caught 
in the undertow, and if it had not been for a member of the life saving crew, 
John Raynor, we would have no Sothern this season. John was given $500, 
and knowing the actor’s generosity I can assure you that it will not be all. 
The affair was genuine, and not a press agent story, as I happened to get all 


the details from a looker-on. 
* 
* * 


The Casino is again in litigation. Well, well, what novelty is this? When 
wasn't it? 


* 
* * 


The sale is again stayed until August 11. 
* 
* * 
Julia Arthur, sweet and sfirituc//e, has returned to her native land (Cana- 
dian she is, but she loves America), and will star in A Lady of Quality. 


* 
* * 


Marion Manola and Jack Mason will in all probability star together soon; 
but I hope they will not smoke the pipe of peace again. 


a 
* * 


The mosquito season has arrived, for do we not read of open air perform- 
ances of A Midsummer Night’s Dream ? 


* 
* . 


‘‘And now,” says Puck—Nero bent his glance toward imperial Rome in 
flames and twanged the E string carefully to see if his instrument was in tune— 
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“I'll give ‘em some appropriate music!” Bringing down the bow with a 
flourish, he soon had the quick strains of There'll Be a Hot Time in the Old 
Town To-Night! quivering from his violin. 

. . * 

A story comes from London to the effect that Richard Mansfield has pro- 
visionally accepted a play which Oscar Wilde conceived during his imprison- 
ment. So far only the plot has been sketched, but Mr. Mansfield has secured 
the refusal of the completed play 


* 
7 * 


But the play is not to be a dramatization of Bellamy’s Looking Backward. 


* 
* * 


Here is another! My God! where is this to stop? 


THe WHEEL. 


A fool there was and he had a wheel 
: 


(Even as you and 
And it whirled and whirled till it made him fee 
As he looked, a fool from his head to his heel) 


For the thing was not of iron and steel 


But just abaft of his eye 
Oh, the days we waste, and the pay we waste 
And the muscle, and grit, and sand 
But the difference betwixt the wheels we ride 
And the ones that are buzzing away inside 
Is something we can’t understand 
~-Cincinnati Commercial Tribune 


William E. De Verna, who is putting on Nature at the Academy of Music, 
knows more about theatricals in New York for the past fifty years than any 
other man connected withthe stage. He honestly believes that his production, 
Nature, will be the biggest thing of the kind that ever came down the pike. 
He says that the Ravels were not the first big producers in New York; that 
George F. Barnes produced at the Chatham Theatre, of which Mr. De Verna’s 
father was the manager, a pantomime called The Ocean Nymph in 1846, 
which was the first big thing seen in New York, and that the same boss car- 
penter who worked for Mr. De Verna’s father then is now working for him 
on Nature. His name is William Crane. In 1862 The Seven Sisters was 
produced at Laura Keene’s Broadway Theatre. It ran two years and made 
an immense hit. It cost $37,000 to put it on. The transformation scene, 
which was called The Birth of the Butterfly, made it a success. About 1868 The 
Seven Dwarfs was produced at the Bowery Theatre. It cost $27,000 to stage, 
and ran nine weeks, a big run thirty years ago. Baba, at Niblo’s, took in 
$119,000 in nine weeks. It had $1,969 in the house the night of the Brooklyn 
Theatre fire, in December, 1876. The next night it had but $400. People 
were never again going inside of a theatre, the day and week after the fire 
in which Harry Murdoch and Claude Burroughs lost their lives, and in which 
Jack Studley saved the life of Katherine Claxton, she of the Queen Elizabeth 
locks. Mr. De Verna has had an interest in every big production, from back of 
The Black Crook down to Nature, and he knows what each one cost to pro- 
duce. The Black Crook cost $65,000; The Twelve Temptations, $43,000; Baba, 
$39,000. The Seven Escapes of Adelaide of Dresden was produced at the 
Chatham Theatre, on Chatham street, near Roosevelt street, in 1847. It ran 
six or seven weeks. The first lithograph ever got up in this country was 
made for The Seven Escapes of Adelaide Neil—I mean Dresden. Another 
item of contemporary human interest—the Elder Booth taught Mr. De Verna 
how to swim at Ravineau’s bath at the Battery. The elder De Verna paid 
the elder Booth $100-a week only. But he used to have to pay $25 often to 


1 


get Booth out of your Uncle Simpson's, when Booth would hock himself. 





RE-CHRISTENING A FLAG. 


To the many Scotsmen who protest aguinst line 21 of his Jubilee Hymn, the Bishop of Wakefield 
declares he would have written “ Britain's flag,” if he had only thought on’t 
Where is the flag of England? Sing low, ye poets, low, 


Who harped on the flag of England in the days of long ago! 

Let such as live ‘twixt Tweed and Thames surcease to bounce and brag 

Of a once-famed clout that’s quite extinct—of a non-existent rag! 

Let every poet proudly praise (when patriot lays he hums) 

The flag of Scotland-and-England-and-Ireland-and-Wales-and-the-Coionies- 
and-India-AND-Drumtochty-and-Thrums 


‘«T've fixed the flag of England in region near and far; 

Unaided I've displayed it!” says vain John Bull Jack Tar 

The loyal host who cannot boast of birth 'twixt Tweed and Thames 

He’ll just pooh-pooh their derring-do: he deems no praise by them’s 

Deserved for having helped to hoist, with featly palms and thumbs, 

The flag of Scotland-and-England-and-Ireland-and-Wales-and-the-Colonies- 
and-India-AND-Drumtochty-and-Thrums! 


What is the flag of England? A fable and a myth! 

And Pat, Taff, Jamjambhoi & Co. may be content therewith; 

But Sandy swears he won't forego Azs share in Britain’s fame, 

So blazons forth to all the earth that the true and proper name 

Of the flag to which the deadliest foe of all our foes succumbs 

Is the flag of Scotland-and-England-and-Ireland-and-Wales-and-the-Colonies- 
and-India-AN D-Drumtochty-and-Thrums!! 
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Ah, London! London! our delight, 
Great flower that opens but at night, 
Great City of the Midnight Sun, 
Whose day begins when day is done. 


Lamp after lamp against the sky, 
Opens a sudden beaming eye, 
Leaping a light on either hand, 
The iron lilies of the Strand. 


Like dragon flies, the hansoms hover, 
With jeweled eyes to catch the lover ; 
The streets are full of lights and loves, 
Soft gowns, and flutter of soiled doves. 


The human moths about the light 

Dash and cling close in dazed delight, 
And burn and laugh, the world and wife, 
For this is London, this is life. 


t ” ~ 
HESE are only the opening stanzas of a poem by Richard Le Gallienne, 
the critic of the Zvening Star, of London. The whole poem is admirable, 
though I have given you the best of it. There is no line quite so vivid as 
‘the iron lilies of the Strand.”’ Still all of it is well done. The best thing by 
Mr. Le Gallienne (by the way, his real name is Galloon) was a little snatch of 
vagrant song: 
From tavern to tavern 
Youth passes along, 


With an armful of girl 
And a heart full of song. 


* me * 

Richard Le Gallienne’s verse is very interesting; it is so singularly like 
real poetry; it is such sad and graceful prose—as though a winsome editorial 
writer were to rhyme his thoughts. Mr. Le Gallienne writes gracefully, with 
pleasant little whimpers of pathos, with gentle optimism and an almost un- 
canny belief in the importance of his personal experiences. A poet, one 
knows on the authority of a poet, first learns in suffering what he sings in 
song, and that is well. But bald suffering, untransmuted by art, is not poetry. 
Within the last year Mr. Le Gallienne has published two books devoted 
largely to an entirely personal tragedy. The reader may sympathize with 
his suffering, but there is an after sense of exasperation. It is like the piteous 
and yet irritating crying of a child. This parade of sorrow is unnatural in a 
strong man; even in a literary critic and poet it seems out of place. Leaving 
this aside, there is much to admire in Mr. Le Gallienne’s verse. It is fluent. 
cheerful, commonplace, peptic. It is the sort of verse one likes to read in an 
“‘L” car. It is competent, well-bred verse, and one may forgive its affecta- 
tion, for the affectation is toward holiness and religious confidence. 


* ‘ - 

I love holiness and religion; it seams to me that it is the mark of a well- 
bred man to love the established religion of his day and generation. 

I have said this glibly and flippantly; but I do not mean it in that way at 
all. The credo I wish to put in words is something like this: ‘I believe in 
high church, amateur farming, well-bred dogs, 1,500 pound horses, and top 
hats.” 

I have never understood why THE RACONTEUR wears billycock hats. 


* 
* * 


My good friend Catulle Mendes, of Paris, has distinguished himself again 
by fighting a duel of swords and adjectives with Lugné Poé. 

A few weeks ago, in discussing the Théatre Libre, 1 told you something 
about Lugné Poé—this clever little man of Hebraic extraction who has got 
himself into notoriety by exploiting Antoine's plan of an artistic theatre. 

The Hera/d tells the story of the duel in these words: 

Catulle Mendes, the poet, and Lugné Poé, an actor, managed to get into a 
duel this afternoon, and the result was almost a sprinting match on the part 
of Lugné Poé, who backed away with such eagerness that Mendes, who is 
neither as young nor as slender as he might be, was soon weary, and after 
the third engagement the author of Les Méres Ennemies threw his sword into 
the brushwood with the remark : 

‘lam tired. I don’t mind being killed by falling in the road, but I will 
not die for the sake of a poltroon.” 

Emile André, one of Mendes’ seconds, approved his principal's comment, 
which brought on such a storm of invective fromall concerned that the whole 
party could easily qualify for prize fighters, everyone declaring his willingness 
to fight everyone else. But the affair was limited to a war of words—rather 
bad ones, too. 

The meeting took place in an alley of the forest of Saint Germain. The 


seconds for Mendes were Emile André and Alexis Lauze, those for Lugné Poé 
being Leon Bailby and Aristide Briand. 

There were not as many spectators as usual. There would probably have 
been more had the duellists had unselfishness enough to warn people before- 
hand of the fun that might be expected. 

The first two engagements were brought to an end by Lugné Poé getting 
to the limit of the space reserved behind him. The third ended in the same 
way, but no one bothered about it until Mendes was seen to toss away his 
weapon and his comment on his adversary’s courage was heard. 

Then, while confusion was at its height, a spot of blood was observed on 
Mendes’ shirt. A thrill ran through everyone. Lugné Poé even was 
alarmed. It turned out, however, that Mendes had been pricked in the 
hand by his adversary’s sword, and had wiped it on his shirt, as being the 
thing he had handiest. 

The seconds of both parties consulted, but as each pair objected to a set- 
tlement no result was obtained, and the entire company returned to town 
with honor unsatisfied. 

Lugné Poé’s seconds have issued a report which places Mendes in the 
wrong, as he undoubtedly was. The report of Mendes’ seconds has not yet 
appeared. 

The cause of the duel was a polemic conducted on the part of Mendes in 
the Revue Blanche. and on the part of Lugné Poé in the Presse. Each accused 
the other of conduct unworthy of men who live for art, with a capital A, and 
yesterday’s meeting does not seem to prove anything. 


* * E 

I am just in the mood for writing something about Catulle Mendes. 

Pour example: 

Let me tell you the story, decorously and with no undue impertinences, of 
two poets, who loved right royally and were married for a little while. I shall 
not tell you why they quarreled, for I have taken sides and cannot speak 
impartially. Perhapsno one was to blame; it was incompatibility of rhyme. 
They are two of the strangest figures in the literary life of the day, these two, 
Catulle Mendes and Judith Gautier. She is—do you remember what Goncourt 
said? ‘*There are no women of genius; women of genius are men.” Judith 
Gautier is a woman of genius—a sad, little genius, full ot whims and morbid 
fantaisies, but genius at bottom. I have seen her twice. Once when I went 
to pay a visit to the little house in Newuilly, where Theophile Gautier spent the 
last years of his life; again when she was Madame Mendes for a little while. It 
is that first meeting I wish to remember. I was a student—a very young 
student, full of the enthusiasms that grow so shabby and threadbare as one 
grows older. And Judith Gautier was very beautiful; beautiful as one of her 
father’s poems, in perfection of line and haunting grace. ‘‘Face of the moon 
and lotus eyes ”’"—helas! helas! les jours d’autrefois. Her profile was that of 
a Greek cameo. It was as though in her white and stately grace she had 
stepped down from the Parthenon frieze. Withal, there was something 
savage in her strange, yellow eyes—something barbarous, untamed. Andin 
her attitudes there was the indolence of an Eastern slave. She was half cat 
and half goddess. 

And the world bored her. 

She wrote poems in prose and verse—charming little poems, filled with 
the innocence of dreams and the sadness of the young girl. She amused 
herself with the sciences, for these things are but a poet’s recreation. She 
played with the lizards, blue and gold. And she was bored. The world’s 
old ennui took her, as it took Byron among his books and mistresses, as it 
takes the caged lions and sets them yawning, 

Then a poet came. 

He had long golden hair and a blond beard, like a young rabbi. He had 
youth and beauty and subtle talent. He was so sleek, so gentle, so bright 
and gay and cynical, this Catulle Mendes. And Judith, tired of her lizards, 
married him. 

. . = 

It is now over twenty years ago that he came from Bordeaux to conquer 
Paris. And fame came to him easily. At first it was only the fame of the 
cafés and creameries of the Latin Quarter. At first it was only the adulation 
of the young poets, the young students, who met in his shabby mansarde. 
But the noise of him went out into the world. It was just. He wrote rare 
rhymes, extatic, voluptuous, deliriously wicked—for there is in him a 
brutal streak of original sin—he wrote in strange meters, in old rhythms, 
culled from Ronsard; he wrote Lesbian sonnets with interlacing feminine 
rhymes; he foreshadowed the mysticism, obscure and Pagan, of the Par- 
nassians of to-day. He sang of kisses and breasts, always kisses—as one 
might read a bill of fare instead of dining. All this was very young, very 
attificial, neither simple nor true, but it was done superbly. There was 
style. That distinction he has never lost. Always and in everything there 
is the same supreme elegance. One hears much of the ‘‘decadents” in these 
days. Catulle Mendes is the true decadent, as Callimachus was, as Claudian 
and Ansonius. All the beauty of the formal, the external is at his beck and 
call. And this has damned him—he has sold his soul for the beautiful 
phrase. His cleverness is immense, amazing, diabolical. He has imitated 
Heine’s little songs so perfectly that one half fancies one is reading the 
Intermezzo. He has written Hesperus; the voice was that of Mendes, but 
the hands were those of Leconte de Lisle. He has written Recits Epiques, 
and the thunder is that of Victor Hugo, pealing grandiosely in the Legende 
des Siécles. 

He has the trick of literature. He juggles so expertly that one is almost 
persuaded that literature is all sleight of hand. But he has the ‘‘word”—a 
grace of diction incurably his own. He is imitative as a woman, but under 
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all is an originally lascivity which is true Mendes. Have you read Pour Lire 

au Bain or Pour Lire au Couvent? Then you know him—full of science and 

artifice, with wise graces, a martyr to the sophisticated sensuality of phrase. 
” > * 

He was handsome in those days; he is handsome to-day, with that blond 
head of a god—the irony of it!—and those calm and piercing eyes, the red, 
feminine mouth, smiling contemptuously through the yellow beard. He has 
little Hebraic gestures; he is restless as a panther; he strokes your coat 
sleeve as he whispers in your ear Satanic things, witty, impossible, nocturnal 
things. In those days when we were all of us younger—you and I, as well as 
others—there were rare meetings in his rooms in the Rue de Douai. Glatigny 
came there, that poor devil whose memory hangs on one copy of pathetic 
verses; M. Coppée, who said truly enough that it was Catulle Mendes who 
taught him how to make verses; Jose-Maria de Heredia, whose impeccable 
sonnets made him an immortal a few months ago; Armande Sylvestre and a 
certain Paul Verlaine. You are right. It was your Verlaireand mine. Even 
then he was mazed with absinthe, broken by drink, hunger, the streets, the 
foul air of his garret; even then as he lay in the hospital, while the diseases 
faded out of him, the bed curtains whispered strange little songs to him— 
white, sweet songs of the Virgin Mary. There were others. Stephane Mal- 
larme, who to-day is high among the symbolists, and Villiers de l’Isle-Adam; 
others of whom the world has never heard—nature’s failures, poor devils 
made in derision. 

Mendes would run his white, long fingers through his golden hair. 

‘*Do you not think the word Friday is violet ?” he would ask. 

One discussed it pro and con. All words had their colors in the Rue de 
Douai in those days, fifteen years ago, when we had young blood full of iron 
and alcohol and heads full of dreams. Brave theories, not yet laughed down. 
The vowels had colors. ‘‘A,” the broad ‘‘a,” was black; ‘‘e” equaled white; 
“i” was blue; ‘‘o” was red, and ‘‘u” was yellow. Brave theories. The 
sound of the harp was white, the violin blue, the trumpet red. 


. a * 

Mendes was king of this theorizing, dreaming world, made up of young- 
sters drunk with youth and rhyme. He, indeed, was not all a dreamer. He 
inherited from his father, Tibulle Mendes, a speculative Israelite not without 
guile, a certain sense of affairs. It was not strong enough to kill the poet in 
him, but it made him a perpetual founder of magazines, journals, newspapers. 
In twenty years he has founded twenty papers, no one of which has survived. 
I have afew old volumes now, worth their weight in silver— Zhe Fantastic 
Review, The Contemporary Parnassus, The Republic of Letters, L'’ Assomoir. M. 
Zola’s novel was new in the days when that was founded, 7he Review of To- 
morrow. 

Those days have vanished. Only Catulle Mendes has not changed. 
He is still the same, seductive, inquiet, his pale face framed in vaporous 
blond hair, his smile, which is a lie; his thin hands, which press your arm 
tenderly—and that, too, isa lie. It was Baudelaire, the professor emeritus 
of literary corruption, who said of him: ‘‘I love this young man; he has all 
the vices.” It is true, Catulle Mendes has talent, rare, precious, exquisite, 
corrupt. 

He found favor in the yellow eyes of Judith Gautier. Poet married poet. 

I should like to tell the story of this marriage ; it would be an argument 
and anexample. But babbling indiscretions are not to be pardoned in one 
who has the gray in his hair. You may have been married now and again 
yourself. Ah!then you know. I have said that Judith Gautier was half cat 
and half goodness ; in Catulle Mendes there was much of the feline. They 
scratched. These artists, all nerves, jarred each other. The separation was 
inevitable. It might have been made more gracefully. 


” : * 

On the table at my elbowis an old French newspaper in which is an 
Avis to the public by M. Mendes. Itis a piece of exquisite workmanship, 
delicate and impeccable literature, but it is bru‘al as a blow of the fist. It is 
full of sneering, triumphant avowals of his infidelity. As I read it again after 
all these years I see him come into the Chat Noir, softly, with a smile in his 
watchful eyes and a sneer on his red, sensual mouth. 

‘‘Here is Madame Mendes’ opportunity,” he said, and threw the paper on 
the wine stained table. 

She took advantage of the opportunity. A decree of separation was pro- 
nounced in her favor. She went back to the little house in Neuilly, to the 
little garden looking out on the Seine, where Theophile Gautier, drunk 
with haschisch, dreamed away his life. There was a bust of Wagner in the 
little salon; there were Japanese screens and curtains, which had not yet 
been vulgarized into the atmosphere of the modern flat. She modeled 
jolly little figures in clay—squat Chinese idols, dainty Japanese maidens, 
Pans and satyrs, young Bacchus, over-fat from wine, slender Greek girls. 
And she wrote poems in prose and verse; queer little songs of faded leaves 
and rainy islands. Then she discovered the Orient. A little, yellow, slant- 
eyed man, whose queue hung to the hem of his purple blouse. Tin-Tun-Ling 
taught her Chinese. At night the desolate heathen composed hieroglyphic 
verses in honor of her eyebrows. To-day she is savante. She has made the 
East her own. The streets of Pekin, the blue hills of Japan are as familiar 
to her as the lengths of her shining hair. You will read her books, and then 
you will know her—those marvelous Eastern books, haunted with strangely 
magnificent figures, Chinese and Japanese, full of heroic candors, of pure and 
ardent passion, chivalrous, tender—there you shall see the white soul, the 
proud heart, the chaste word. And then you shalt know Judith Gautier. She 
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is not at all Parisian; the flippant, modish fashions do not disturb her; she 
lets them pass. She is always alone in her porcelain tower. 

Ah! I would that I could end this story here. But you would only half 
understand this strange and mystic woman if I did not add that for five years 
she has been the bien-aimee of Arman de Sylvestre—this old, gray, swollen 
satyr, who waddles in the human mire. pashing out unclean tales. 

This poor Judith Gautier. S 


* 
+ * 


At the Grand Central Station yesterday afternoon! came upon my friend, 
Acton Davies. We stood and talked to each other for a few moments, while 
Mr. Davies displayed a large, green roll, and bought a ticket to Montreal. 


* 
* * 


Acton Davies is the dramatic critic of the Avening Sun. He has a pretty 
wit and an eminently satisfactory way of saying things. For the last few 
months he has been in London—he is a Canadian-Welsh-Irish-Englishman 
by birth—-interfering with theatrical matters. Probably a good bit of Mr. C. 
Frohman’s success, as far as the press work goes, is to be credited to Mr. 


Davies. At least I think so. 
7 
” + 


Davies, by the way, was the man who suggested to Mansfield the idea of 
having The Social Highwayman dramatized. 


. 
+ * 
Davies said: ‘‘ Where have you been ?”’ 
Said I: «‘Most of the year I was in Paris; I heard of you in London and 


tried to get in touch with you in order that we might have one evening in the 
supper room of the Savoy. 

‘*Sorry we missed each other,” said Davies. 

‘* Off to Montreal ?” 

‘*Yes. I love the country.” 

‘¢ Like all men who lead artificial lives,” said I 


* 
* 7 


When Davies took the 7 o'clock express I still had 10 minutes to wait in 
Mr. Depew’s station. I sat on a bench and thought of the love that we folk 
who dwell in the cities have for ‘‘la campagne.” Even when we live in a flat 
we have palms and flowers and canary birds. We go out and dine in little 
open air gardens. Why? 

Merely for love of the country. 


7 . 


Even a wine garden, with a tub and a tree, seems ‘‘ country” to one who 
comes from the depth of a black alley or the reek of a crowded mansarde. 
There is one open air restaurant at Belleville, in the suburbs of Paris, famous 
by reason of an artificial pond and three poplars. Manya Parisian working 
woman will spend her last sou on a bunch of lilacs to brighten her garret or 
cellar. On Sundays she goes to the country with a party of her mates and 
some of the young workingmen. She feels like the ‘friend of nature” in 
that strange song that Paul Verlaine croaked when he was in his cups: 

J’ crach’ pas sur Paris, c’est rien chouett’ 
Mais comme j'ai un am’ de poet’ 
Tous les dimanch’s j'sors de ma boit’ 
Et j’ men vais avec ma compagne 
A la campagne 
a 
* * 

While critics of importance have been attacking Mr. Jerome K. Jerome's 
new book, I see that Mr. Richard Le Gallienne has been defending it in the 
Star. Mr. Le Gallienne writes for Mr. Jerome’s magazine, the /d/er. V. T. 





An allegory on the banks of the Spree can be of course quite as head- 
strong as Mrs. Malaprop’s allegory on the banks of the Nile, but why St. 
Michael? That illustrious archangel is chiefly famous for contending with 
the devil about the body of Moses. But where is the devil in the imperial 
allegory? And where are the mortal remains of Moses? Is the devil France 
and Moses Alsace-Lorraine and the Kaiser the archangel? Or is the devil 
the Liberal party that rails against dignities and set at naught dominion ? 
Or is Moses the American hog and the devil the McKinley tariff? Or—but 
we give it up. 


* 
* 


We have always heard a lot about woman's instinct and intuitions, 
and yet how often are they deceived to their own ruin, with their eyes 
open? Why do they run after humbugs of all sorts, Theosophists, 
Swamis, Mahatmas, popular preachers, handsome tenors and such like things ? 
Why do they, if their instincts are so true, choose so often unsuitable 
husbands, and take refuge in a divorce court? ‘Of all hopelessly blind 
creatures there is none equal to a young woman enamored of an unworthy 
man,” was my old friend Oliver B. Bunce’s verdict about women who are 
deaf to reason and advice, and trust to their intuitions for reading character. 


> 
* * 


In the Middle Ages, when two prisoners were found guilty of a crime, the 
judge was allowed to sentence the worst looking. If Lombroso goes on in 
his present career, we shall soon need no judges, no jury, nor witnesses, we 
shall only want a physiognomist. This person must be a woman. A 
woman’s instinct, he affirms, infallibly detects a criminal. His mother, who 
lived a very retired life, foresaw in two young men of unsullied reputation 
the possibility of murder. They both were murderers afterward. He him- 
self once knew a school teacher who would display to her pupils twenty 
photos of famous men and twenty of criminals, without giving the girls any 
hint as to the character of the persons. Thirty per cent of the scholars, 
guessed right at the first?glance. 
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The Stage Abroad. 


Lae ier eg 


OME good people in Leipsic are going to organize a new theatre; it is 
S not to be a mere reproduction of the Freie Biihne, or of a Théatre Intime; 
it will not imitate Berlin or Paris; no indeed there is nothing second-hand in 
Leipsic, she is (did not R. Genée once say so ?) the cradle of the newer stage, 
and once more again she will try to show that she may be the cradle of the 
newest stage. An official announcement of the leaders of the enterprise 
declares that while the plans have been carefully worked out, yet as far as 
their execution is concerned the first steps have still to be taken. That the 
project will be carried out there can be no doubt, as it has received the 
unselfish, self-sacrificing support of friends of art in Leipsic. The aim is to 
effect such a thorough reform as has never yet been conceived of the scenic 
theatre as an indispensable prerequisite of every genuine, and therefore 
artistic, and therefore intime stage performance. 

These are noble ideas, indeed, and Leipsic is doing herself proud by 
uttering them. The world is waiting anxiously to learn what they mean. 


* 
* * 


Otto Ploecker-Eckart, of Berlin, in particular, wants to know what it is all 
about. He is not actuated by local patriotism, nor does he wish to claim a 
previous patent, but he must declare that ‘the idea ef a thorough reform of 
the scenic theatre " was developed by him five years ago in the first number 
of the Allgemeine Theater Revue, and lately again inthe Monatschrift fiir Neue 
Literatur und Kunst (May, 1897), where he lays down the whole program to be 
carried out. This he hopes soon to effect and to organize a union of German 
literary societies in connection therewith. He desires to make this public 
statement of his entire independence of Leipsic gentlemen, who claim such 
originality for their ‘‘newest”’ theatre. 

7 - * 

The jokers of Paris are still at work on the Théatre Intime. M. Ernest La 
Jeunesse professes to have received from ‘‘ Jim Hirys, director of the French 
hieratic theatre,” a letter in which that functionary states that he is sick of 
fairy pieces; he wants something psychologic and intime. He has, however, 
fourteen white elephants which he has not yet been able to use, and he begs 
M. Ernest therefore to write a realistic symbolist drama, the action to take 
place in Paris, and, to be exact, in the Fourteenth Arondissement (odd num- 
ber side of street), there must be no allusions to Calcutta, sepoys, or Sakun- 
tala, and no menagerie business. ‘‘ The novelty and intensity of the spectacle, 
the intrinsic splendor of the sacred beasts, the inventive faculty which I assume 
you to possess will suffice to create a really new piece, and to place your 
glory on the backs of my lofty pachydermes.” 

* * * 

Who could resist such an appeal? Not M. La Jeunesse, who set to work ; 
in three months the piece was in rehearsal ; in four months it was played. 
The success was colossal. ‘‘I will not,” he continues, ‘‘relate to you the 
plot of the piece, which is called Huguette ou la Vertu de la Prostituée; you 
know it already of course, but I wish to recall the scene where Hugwuette con- 
founds her first seducer. The scene is in the wicked blue room of the house 
where she has entombed, still living, the ruins of her honor. The seducer 
protests against the charge, and fiddles with his pink necktie. Then Huguette 
brings in the first elephant. ‘‘ Here,” she cries, ‘‘is a sacred elephant. The 
Indies revere him as a god. Let him say a word in your favor, in any lan- 
guage, and I! pardon you.” 

The elephant remains mute. ‘‘ Ah, wretch,” cries Huguette, ‘‘he is dumb. 
Now next.” The second elephant enters. Same silence, same speech of 
Huguette ; and so on through all the whole troop When the last appears, 
she says: ‘‘ What does this one say to prove your innocence? Nothing! Ah, 
wretch!” 

The wretch has become feebler with each successive elephant, and at last 
falls dead at the feet of fourteen elephants, and Virtue, all the young ladies 
and madame come and weep over him. 

* ? 7 

This quite original work has made the fortune of Jim Hirys, but M. La 
Jeunesse complains that he was compelled to take in payment for his work 
two tigers, sixteen boas and a lame she leopard. 


« 
. 7 


The Kaiser Wilhelm has commissioned Dr. Biittner-Pfanner to dramatize 
the three allegorical paintings that His Majesty has designed. The work is 
to be a heroic patriotic spectacle, under the title of Sanctus Michael Germania 
(the German St. Michael), in three acts. Each of these is worked out so as to 
conclude with one of the figures. The first treats of the development of Ger- 
many from the earliest days, when they were Germans, not Deutschen, down 
to Kaiser Wilhelm I., and concludes with the allegory described as Exegi 
Monumentum. The second act represents the internal strength of Germany, 
the assurance of internal peace by the institution of civil laws, that permit 
science and art, trade and industry to flourish (final tableau ‘‘ Viemand si 
Liebe”), while the third depicts Germany’s external strength, that is its mili- 


tary power, which, in alliance with other states, guarantees external peace. 
The corresponding design is the one with the motto ‘ Volker Europas wahrt 
Eine heiligsten Giiter !” 

The libretto will be published on the 14th, and will then be sent to the 
theatres. 

7 . * 

Lessing, 130 years ago, reviewing the performance at Hamburg of 
a play, Julie, or, the Conflict of Love and Duty, based on Rousseau’s 
New Heloise, complains that the German adapter, Dr. Heufeld, changes the 
name of the hero St. Preux into Siegmund, and adds ‘‘Siegmund with us 
smacks pretty much of the lacquey.”” To such contempt had the heroic name 
fallen in the periwig period. P 

- 7 

I leave to Vance Thompson the task of singing in heroic verse the gestes of 
Catulle Mendés and Lugné Poé. The quarrel is the outcome of a long con- 
troversy aboutthe Théatre Libre and the Théatre de l'CEuvre. One of Catulle 
Mendés’ contributions to the war is the following criticism of a late perform- 
ance at the Théatre de 1’@uvre of Ibsen’s early work, The Comedy of Love, 
translated by Mlle. Colleville and F. de Zepelin. 

* * 

‘It seems that sensitive admirers of Henrik Ibsen do not class The Comedy 
of Love among the masterpieces of the great Norwegian. I am glad of it for 
the sake of those masterpieces. The thing which is displeasing above every- 
thing in this piece, where Ibsen’s genius once more halts, is that one is unable 
to get at the initial intention of the author. What does he pretend to teach 
by making to evolute and chatter in the garden of a country house— 
what house I do not know, but for certain it is a matrimonial one—a num- 
ber of engaged couples, married folks and parsons who are the fathers of a 
dozen children er>ch ? Those who used to love love no more; those who were 
romantic have become bourgeois; those who are still romantic will become 
bourgeois. Then there is a poet, whose lyrics we should classify in France— 
but we are in Mr. Lugné Poé’s house !—as provincial, who treats like a Philistine 
all these poor engaged persons, these engaged lovers, of our everyday life. 
As for him being a poet (Heavens! how mediocre his verses must be!)—he 
pursues the vague, the immaterial, the sublime. He would like very well to 
carry with him in this pursuit a young person, once upon atime ‘poetical’ 
but all the same strongly ‘‘practical,” who, after inclining for an instant 
toward a life of devotion and devouement with the poet, does not hesitate to 
espouse a very rich merchant, who evidently has read Emile Augier, badly 
translated. 

‘‘It is with difficulty I discover the object of Mr. Henrik Ibsen. This puzzle 
is, however, very excusable in a French critic, since it is shared by critics of 
the North. Madame Ahlberg (read M. Ernest Tissot’s book) thinks that 
Ibsen desires to show the contrast between love and the caricature of it 
which we see in marriage. Mr. George Brandes, the celebrated Danish 
critic, in The Comedy of Love esteems it impossible to know where he would 
carry the poet, and says ‘the only certain thing is his pessimistic conception 
of love and marriage.’ 

‘*But Mr. Henry Joeger, Norwegian critic, is not even sure of this, and to 
his mind this piece indicates that there are ‘sentiments of love, like those of 
religion; that is to say, which lose in sincerity the moment they are 
expressed.’ On which side should a Frenchman have an opinion on points 
which so divide much nearer judges? At the bottom I am not far from 
believing that Mr. Ibsen premeditated making it understood that even in love 
all is vanity upon this earth. Ecclesiastes was of this advice, and banality, 
that gray sun, shines on all the world. Is this to say that The Comedy of 
Love is a mediocre work? Not at all. Denuded of all dramatic interest, 
puerile because of its romantic philosophy, and often tedious to the point of 
inspiring us with the fear of a never-ending yawn, this piece, all the same a 
dream of youth already virile, agitates in its incoherence, ideas, forces, 
revolts, ironies and hopes, which a little later in more sure works, obscure 
but sure, will be the sad challenges of human personality. And moreover, 
in the lyrical language of personages too emphatically lyrical, which 
proceeds from that Schwabianism which Henry Heine vanquished, among 
all the little birds, all the little flowers, all the starlit nights, and other silli- 
nesses of German romance, towers, flashes and radiates resplendent the 
ardent soul of the true poet.” 


La Scala, the most famous opera house in the world, will be closed next 
winter. This is the result of preserving old fashions in modern days. La 
Scala was built in the second half of the last century, and the first perform- 
ance was December 20, 1778. The house does not belong entirely to the city 
of Milan; the boxes are the property of rich families, and only the parquet 
and the two upper rows are under the control of the city, or its lessee, the 
impresario. The latter demands a very moderate admission fee, and in ad- 
dition fees for seats varying according to the location, but this additional fee 
for seats is not collected from the box holders, who can, by the mere pay- 
ment of a general admission fee, admit to their boxes as many persons as they 
choose. This, of course, deprives the impresario of many receipts, and the 
city has to come to the rescue with a subsidy of 240,000 frs. There is a law- 
suit between the boxholders and the city, which cannot be decided for 
a long time, and now the municipal council has decided to refuse a sub- 
vention. 

Various propositions as to the future have been made. One is that the 
city abandon the whole theatre to the box owners and let them manage as 
best they can, or depreciate their property if they feel so disposed. 
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Recitals at the Virgil Summer School. 
a second recital occured Tuesday evening, 


July 18. Notwithstanding the heavy downfall of rai2, | 


by 8:30 quite a considerable number of people had 
gathered together. 

Miss Bessie Benson played a long and difficult recital for 
a girl of her years, in a most satisfactory manner. 

Her playing is expressive and decidedly characteristic, 
and engages and holds the attention of her listeners to a 
marked degree. She has been a member of the school 
about a year and a half, has been a pupil of Miss Mary 
Burke and Mrs. A. K. Virgil. She has a bright outlook for 
the future as a public player. 

She was assisted by Miss Bessie Blamer, pupil of Mr. 
Otto Saenger, who sang three numbers with exceedingly 
good taste and musical discretion, and made a very 
favorable impression. 

Following was the program 
Bate, SP. TO, WO. 2. cc cscdacccccscccccsccccvccves .... Beethoven 


Chaminade 


Partout...0..cccccscccscssees seeccecees mbapsasytoagesees 
Miss Bessie Blamer 

Heart Sorrows........; aii 

ot! Me ngpebbebSsoboovepucdevet oWesvbee ... Grieg 

Papillon............-++§ 

Is chres ibe s ccopectande dos Picceuupceldiee ... Godard 
Miss Bessie Benson 

NOPrWOGiMt BORG. 2... coccccosssccccccescevceccescecascoceces .. Loge 


DOR d cos on0 608 deeeebn 09000062 dncscescecnetice cece ...Chamirade 
(This number will first be performed on the clavier and then 
repeated on the piano. Miss Benson has never played this 
piece on the piano and has never heard it played. She will go 
to the piano with it for the first time before the audience.) 
Major, harmonic and melodic minor scales of F sharp in thirds, 
Rate of velocity, 576 notes per minute. 
Miss Bessie Benson 
Ungeduld (Impatience)... " sive He 
Miss Bessie Blamer 
Fantaisie, first movement joabes 
Valse Arabesque 


sixths and tenths. 

. Schubert 
.. Mendelssohn 
: neous .-. Lack 
Miss Bessie Benson 

On the evening of July 20 occurred the third recital, which 
was played by Miss Ella M. Shafer, a pupil of Mr. Frederic 
Mariner. 

Miss Shafer has been a pupil of the school only the pres- 
ent season. From the first she has shown unusual ability 
and industry, and has constantly surprised her classmates 
by her marked and steady improvement. 

This is her second recital, having played the first one in 
the May recitals given by Mr. Mariner. She deserves con- 
gratulations for the success she has so rapidly acquired. 
Her best numbers were the Bach gigue in G minor, which 
was given with a crispness and a clearness to be envied. 
The dainty Ma Belle qui Dance, by Von Westerhaut, and 
the beautiful Idyllen, by Jensen, both deserve mention. 

Miss Shafer was assisted by Mr. F. S. Thompson, a 
prominent singer from Winnipeg, Canada, whose wife is 
here studying the Virgil method. 

Mr. Thompson has a deep bass voice of sonorous quality. 
He sang with ease and taste and was recalled by a hearty 
encore, to which he responded with Down in the Meadow. 

The program was as follows 


Shepherds All and Maidens Fair... ............c0cceceeseeeeneeeee Nevin 

Idyllen........... wbsmnabiiulc dé obvi ceccvttetccibobbvionds . Jansen 

PROSTISIRGIS 65 5c es cctsvecocccosccvescdcceeeess covoerocgecosees Coverly 
Miss Ella M. Shafer 

EARS... cccvecesons _ concecocecveceeneocs Neidlinger 


Old Welsh Melody 


All Through the Night... ........ 6665s cceeeeeeeeeee 
Old Irish Melody 


My Love is an Arbutus 


.. Bach 


Gigue. 
Von Westerhaut 


Ma Belle qui Dance.. 


GSO as 0 0's Fo cdeccidenacabndegesteil habe tt sts Beast ...Dreyschuck 
Miss Ella M. Shafer. 

There is a Land Mine Eye Hath Seen................... Crowninshield 
| She Alone Churmeth My Sadness (from Queen of Sheba.).....Gounod 
| Mr. F. S. Thompson 
Bt ER Aare rey LE See: 
Waltz, op. (A, No. 1....) 
Waltz, op. 4, No. 1....f 


....+-Henselt 


| .Chopin 


Miss E,la M. Shafer 
Miss Marjorie Parker and Miss Minnie Bloomenthal 
played the fourth recital on Thursday evening, July 22, 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


| and made their first appearance as public players. Luck | 
| 


was on their side, so far as the weather was concerned, for 
they had a bright, clear evening. 

Miss Marjorie is a young miss of fourteen summers and 
has been a member of the school something over a year. 
She has a beautifully clear, full touch and excellent rhyth- 
mical ability, and has already acquired an unusually fine 
technic for the length of time she has studied, being able 
to play easily 800 notes per minute in scales and arpeggios. 

She played her whole program with apparent ease and 
perfect composure, and won many compliments from her 
interested hearers. Little Minnie Bloomenthal, who is only 
eleven, has had but twenty-one lessons in the school. 
However, she was able to show some very accurate and 
neat technical work, and even a degree of velocity, for she 
played a ‘crossing exercise” at a speed of 528 notes per 
minute, and arpeggios in forward motion at a speed of 400 
notes per minute. She also played four etudes by Kohler 
at a speed of 576 notes per minute, with perfect clearness 
and excellent finger and ‘‘ combined”’ arm motions. 

Her second number,consisted of a First Time Piece which 
she had memorized on the clavier, but never heard on the 
piano. She played it onthe clavier and then went to the 
piano before the audience. 

Although this was her first attempt at this kind of work, 
she succeeded admirably and played the piece far better 
than most children would after having six months’ practice 
on it. 

This was followed by a very pretty melody by Loesch- 
horn, in which she showed a good degree of musical feeling 
and taste. 

The program was as follows 
. Karganoff 

Heller 


Arabesque, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 6 
Impatience ‘ 
Inquietude 
Miss Marjorie Parker 
Virgil method 
Exercises Nos. 33, 133 and 37, key of D major 
Exercise No. 67, forward, rate of velocity fifty-seven notes per 
Ininute 
Three erpeggios of C, forward, rate of velocity 400 notes per 
pegs I 


minute 


Etudes Nos. 1, 2, 4and 5 oeds Bu .. Kohler 
Miss Minnie Bloomenthal 

Elfin Dance.... } 

Volkslied . » . ‘ Grieg 

Sleighing ) 

Aria...... Ss . Bach 


Preambule 

Miss Marjorie Parker 

Tarantelle ° pepee " ome Loeschhorn 

(This number will first be performed on the clavier, and then 

repeated on the piano. Miss Bloomenthal has never played this 
piece on the piano and has never heard it played.) 

Loeschhorn 


Melody 


Mendelssohn 
Lack 


. Godard 


PURSE, OE MERE ccc ccccctcccosovensctpbesdbeocettean 
Waltz caprice oe cbsoocccis 
Au Matin (In the Morning) 


The Two Larks Leschetizky 
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Florence Buckingham Joyce's Trio. 


HE Trio composed of Mrs. Florence Bucking- 
ham Joyce, pianist; Miss Janet Allen, violinist, and 

Miss Agnes Mathilde Dressler, 'cellist, are now located 
at the Stevens Lake Placid, N. Y., where they 
give two programs daily to very enthusiastic and apprecia- 


House, 


tive audiences. 

Thursday afternoon, July 22, a delightful musicale was 
given in the music room, the first of a series offered by 
Mr. Harlan Holden whose fine voice and dra- 
matic style always give much pleasure 

Mrs. Joyce’s Trio gave their three numbers with much 
finish and with a dash and style hardly to be expected from 
a recently organized combination 

The Serenade by Victor Herbert seemed to give especial 
This trio expects to 


Chandler, 


pleasure, and had to be repeated 

have a busy season in New York next winter 
Engagements for concerts, musicales, teas, &c., can be 

made by applying to Mrs. Florence Buckingham Joyce, 


care of this office. 


Miss Officer's Vacation.—Miss Julia Officer, the pian- 
ist, will leave next week for her home in Council Bluffs, to 
be absent until September. 

Applause for Fellows.—Townsend H. Feilows, the 
favorite baritone, made a big hit at Congress Spring Park 
last evening. There was a large audience out to hear him, 
and it was thoroughly appreciative. 
adapted to show the power and scope of his splendid voice. 
All Eternity, by Mascheroni, 


The selections were 


His first selection was For 
and in response to a hearty encore he rendered A Maid of 
the Rhine, by Wilhelm Hill. His next numbers were Ich 
Liebe Dich, by Grieg, and This Would I Do, by Chapman. 
These numbers were even better received than his first 
efforts and the applause was prolonged. Mr. Fellows sang 
in response Believe Me if All Those Endearing Young 
sung with great expression.—Daély 


Charms It was 


Saratogian, 


Minnie Tracey’s Success.—Advices from abroad to the 
effect that Miss Minnie Tracey has been engaged by Son- 
zogno to create the leading role in Leoncavallo’s new opera 
The Medici and also to sing in Le Cid and Don Juan atthe 
La Scala in Milan is a source of gratification not alone to 
her friends in the United States outside of the city of 
Albany, but especially to those in the city where she was 
born. 

Miss Minnie S. Tracey studied in this country with Max 
Maretzek, in Europe two years with Mme. Marie Losse and 
later with the late Castlemary and Sig. Tequi and with 
Madame Laborde. She made her début in Faust at Geneva 
in 1892, where she sang that season as prima donna soprano. 
She sang one year at Nice and another at Marseilles. In 1894 
she was prima donna of the Royal Opera House in Cairo. 
She sang in Don Giovanni at Covent Garden, London, the 
only time it was produced there during a period of fifteen 
years. In the winter of 1896 she sang in grand opera at 
Philadelphia and also in the spring made a concert tour of 
the Eastern States with Sousa 

Her success abroad is another triumph for an American 


singer. 





JOHN C. DEMPSEY, 


Bass-Baritone. 
Returned from Tour With Nordica. 
Heary Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


131 Bast 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





SERENA SWABACKER, 


Lyric Soprano, of Chicago. 
Address June, July, August, 
Care MADAME BELLOT, 
41 Rue Galilee, Paris, France. 











MISS SAIDGE ESTELLE KAISER, 


Prima Donna Soprano, 


CONCERTS, 
RECITALS. 


OPERA, 
ORATORIO, 


For Engagements Apply to 


L. BLUMENBERG, HorTEL RUDOLF, 


F. X. ARENS, 


Pupil of Pref. JULIUS HEY, Berlin, 1890-92, 


Principal of Voice Department, 
Schwantzer Conservatory, erin ; 
since then of Indianapolis College 
ot Music and Metropolitan School 
of Music, Indianapolis ; Conductor 
American Composers’ Concerts, 
Europe; since then of Choral 
Union, Children’s Select Chorus 
and Indianapolis May Music Festi- 
vais, 

Begs to announce that he will be in 

New York City from October 1 for- 

ward, where he will accept pupils in 

the 

ART OF SINGING, 


from the first rudiments to the highest artistic development 
Special courses for teachers, coaching for Concert or Opera Stage 








ATLANTIC CITY, N. d. (Ttll Seft. +.) 


Send for circular. Address care MUSICAL COURIER. 





GEORGE 


HAMLIN, 


TENOR. 


Permanent Address : 


21 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


| 
| 
| 








WILLIAM x. LEE, 


Baritone and Vocal Teacher. 


Concerts, Musicales, Song Recitals, 
Late of “American,” “ Emma Juch” and “ Clara 
Louise Kellogg" Opera Companies. 


Studio ; 1025 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Voices heard by appointment 








FORWARD TONE PLACING A SPECIALTY, 


For Concert Engagement 
fuss EDITH WEHNER ( Marchesi), 
Mezzo Soprano 
French, Italian, German 


Address care of Musical Courier, 
& Clément Marot, Paris 





Special Study of Répertoire 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS 
French, Italian 
Mm. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d'Orchestre 
Professeur de Répertoire 
% rue Demours, Paris 





FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DE&pDEBAT, French Musi 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfort and care Chaperonage French 
and Italian Conversation 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin 





ARNOLD KUTNER, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture 
Pupil of Professor Julius Hey, Berlin (teacher of 
Klafsky, Olitzka, Kutscherra, Dippel and other 
great arlists) 18 East 28d Street, New York 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


Will return to America 
FIRST OF OCTOBER. 
Address for engagements 
CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, 
Auditorium, Chicago. ... 
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Musicians’ Muscles. 


HE system of Mr. Macdonald Smith, known 
to pianists as From Brain to Keyboard, has been 
widely adopted in England since its introduction here some 
two years ago. 1 have often written about the indorse- 
ments given it by musicians of all ages and conditions, 
and the following interview with the inventor by Mr. E. F. 
Jacques, which appeared in the Sunday 77mes, should be 
read by all who are interested in this important subject: 

For a good many years now the fact has been admitted 
that the playing of a musical instrument requires a state 
of development of certain muscles, either natural or ac- 
quired, beyond the average possessed by the ordinary man 
and woman. It had been wrongly imagined that pro- 
ficiency in performing a certain act was to be attained by 
attempting that act a good many times. In this way is to 
be explained the preparation of bulky volumes of technical 
studies for violinists, pianists and other instrumentalists, 
these technical studies being based, as to their construction, 
upon the sort of figures and passages required in the per- 
formance of staadard works for the respective instruments; 
and it will be found on examination that the studies pro- 
duced in one generation bear a distinct resemblance to the 
music of the composers of the period immediately preceding, 
all of which tends to show that the professors of the art 
were imagining ‘‘a vain thing”—viz., that success in per- 
forming certain music was to be attained only by the per- 
formance of similar music a great many times over. 

During the present generation, however, more than one 
investigator has been led to give his attention to this mat- 
ter in a more thorough way, and great increase of efficiency 
and saving of time result from the use of gymnastics by 
instrumentalists. One of the latest of these new prophets, 
whose system, known as From Brain to Keyboard, is now 
attracting a great deal of attention in the musical world, is 
Mr. Macdonald Smith. 

‘*In what does your system differ from those already 
known ?" I asked him, to which came the reply: 

‘“‘You have in your first question put the very last one 
upon which I care to particularize, for some of these systems 
are very modern; and, besides the fact that comparisons 
are odious, I might be led to make invidious remarks, such 
as I strenuously avoid passing on those who are honestly 
acting up to their belief as to what is right and good.” 

‘*Well, perhaps you will give me similar information in 
another form—that is to say, describe so that an outsider 
can understand the governing ideas of the various methods, 
and so classify the efforts hitherto made, without necessarily 
mentioning any names.” 

‘*Certainly, I can do that. Helps and guides used at 
the keyboard itself form one class of methods. The most 
popular device of this kind ever invented was undoubtedly 
Logier’s Chiroplast, and it surprises me that it ever at- 
tained the popularity which it certainly did attain. The 
training which his sliding rest gave to the pianist’s wrist 
must have been somewhat on a par with the training for 
bicycle riding one might expect a learner to obtain by sit- 
ting on a strong cyclist’s shoulders while he wheeled along. 
Then, strengtheners and stretchers of the fingers and wrists 
by means of active and passive regulated resistance form 
another class, which also has failed to accomplish all that 
was hoped of it. The reason for this is that it is not the 
mere strengthening of a muscle that makes it perfectly re- 
sponsive to delicate variations of nervous control. 

‘Stretching to gain suppleness is good, inasmuch as it 
often removes a stiffness which constitutes a passive 
obstacle to the full, quick use of muscles; but it affects the 
ligaments and tendons only, and does not alter the muscles 
at all. Under this heading you might include the method 
of cutting the cross extensor tendon of the weak fingers. 
Then there are several free movement systems, all un- 
doubtedly of use; their drawback is that, being simply 
empirical, without any basis worthy of being called scien- 
tific, it would be wonderful indeed if among the hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of movements possible, chance should 
alight upon the few really indispensable and valuable ones. 
Lastly, there are attempts to give independence and con- 
trol of muscular action by concentration of attention and by 
mental effort. 

‘“These most modern methods are, in a word, applications 


of Delsarte’s so-called ‘philosophy’ to piano playing. 
With such as are unusually perfect physically much suc- 


favored by nature. 
result of their owner taking more thought over their use, 


they receive from exercise of one sort or another; and this 
is not in proportion to the length of time they are used, for, 
if a muscle be employed many hours a day in making 
small, partial contractions, it will not necessary develop; in 


pianists’ cramp. What I have said is, of course, quite 
independent of the fact that in playing a given bar of piano 
music the very same muscular actions may be controlled in 
two distinct ways, either consciously, by nervous impulse 
originating in the brain, or unconsciously, after much 


which there is reason to believe may not involve the use of 
the brain at all. But, you know, that is a long story, and 
you would not thank me if I insisted on giving you all the 
proofs and reasons for my belief.” 

**T suppose all these systems have some good points, 
but that they fail through lack of completeness ?” 

**Quiteso. With one or two exceptions they are all good 
in their way; but incomplete, and even in their incomplete 
form they all demand a considerable expenditure of time.” 

‘*So you claim to do the work aimed at by the other 
systems, not only more thoroughly, but in shorter time?” 

‘*Certainly. It is now abundantly proved that on my 
system, without technical studies, the average pianist im- 
proves wonderfully inevery single particular of touch and 
technic; that he gains in independence of finger, though 
he practices the fingers together; in strength, though the 
exercises are done against no resistance; in flexibility, 
although he uses no special passive exercises for stretching 
the ligaments or bending the joints; and in control of the 
fingers, though he is not enjoined to fix his attention at all 
on the movements, which are, moreover, quite unlike any 
used at the keyboard. Considering all this, I need hardly 
mention more points in which my system differs from any 
hitherto put forward.” 

‘This really sounds very revolutionary. I have heard 
that your system is founded on a new physiological dis- 
covery. Is this correct?” 

‘‘Well, hardly. There is an entirely new principle at 
the bottom of the system of exercise I teach, but it is really 
only a new application of known physiological laws.” 

‘Did you, then, reason out this application by study of 
these laws ?” 

‘*Oh, no. The process followed was the same as in nearly 
all other inventions or discoveries. One assumes certain 
plausible principles to be correct; one applies them in prac- 
tice, and observes carefully whether all facts are in har- 
mony with them. If any are found not to be so, then the 
pet theory must at once be given up without remorse. 
But the death of one theory is generally the birth of a 
better. Facts are again rigorously observed in connection 
with this, and the inventor, who should be his own severest 
critic, must not rest satisfied until all facts he can get to 
know of are in the most absolute accord with the theory 
under consideration. If the subject has been studied 
exhaustively, this proves the theory true, or at least as true 
as present science can make it. Theories and facts, as you 
know, are constantly changing places with the advance of 
definite knowledge.” 

‘‘Can you tell me, then, in a few words what is the 
principle at the bottom of your system?”’ 

“Very easily. In two words—‘full contraction.’ Full 
contraction of a muscle insures its best nutrition, and this 
again leads to perfection of its response to nervous 
impulses.” 

‘‘Then, from what I understand, your method is to 
obtain perfection of muscle and of nerve by exacting full 
contractions of the muscles of the hand ?” 

‘‘The hand! Very much more than that. Every one of 
the fifty-nine muscles you have in each arm requires per- 
fecting, if you are to bea first-rate pianist, and there are 
many of my pupils with whom I am forced to carry the ex- 
ercises still further. Do you feel this thick muscle in your 
back? Well, if you could have stopped the blood supply 


cess is obtained, but little is done with those who are less | 
Muscles are never made right as a | 


but improve simply in proportion to the better nutrition | 


fact, such exercise leads to nervous affections, such as | 


repetition, by that almost automatic nervous mechanism 
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| 
| to that muscle in Rubinstein’s back no one would have 
| known much of him as a pianist.” 
‘* Really, that is very interesting. Now, as to practical 
| results following the use of your system. Are you satisfied 
| so far ?” 
‘Perfectly! They much exceed my most sanguine ex- 
| pectations. The consistency of the results with persons of 
all ages and all degrees of mental and physical proficiency 
| confirms my conclusions in a manner I confess [ never 
| expected.” 
‘You are largely teaching by correspondence, I be- 
| lieve ?” 
| ‘*Yes; in fact, mainly. I doubt very much whether it 
| would have entered my head to undertake such tuition by 
| post, but Mr. Thomas Hemmings, of Stoke-on-Trent, wrote 
me at the beginning of 1895 and asked me if I could do so. 
This gave me the idea and I soon found it could, with some 
planning, be done very thoroughly; and now practical 
success with this branch has far exceeded my expectations, 
for hundreds of pupils for correspondence lessons have 
come to me already. If a pupil makes a mistake in follow- 
‘ing instructions I am able to detect it in his reports sooner 
or later, for it is inevitably translated into inability to over- 
come a difficult passage of some description or another.” 

‘Your pupils must surely ask some curious questions 
sometimes on such a subject?” 

‘* Well, not so often, considering all things ; but then 
you can see from these directions and photographs how 
clear and simpleeverything is made for them. Some say 
they can't see how I can possibly teach my system by post 
—at which Iam not at all surprised, though they are not 
told so just in those words. Then, perhaps, they suggest 
that, as they will be in London for a fortnight shortly, they 
will call at Steinway Hall, in the hope that I might ‘ kindly 
arrange to give them all the six lessons before they leave !' 
This is about as reasonable as to ask a doctor to pay you a 
dozen visits in a day because you cannot wait. Others are 
obdurate in refusing to send their photographs, thinking this 
requirement, at least, is humbug. The consequence is 
that some important feature of their idiosyncrasy is not 
found out until the fifth or sixth lesson.” 

‘* If it is so much a question of physiology, are there not, 
perhaps, other applications possible of a principle which 
appears so radical? Have you ever thought of applying it 
to the voice ?” 

‘* Well, although the notion of yet another ‘system’ of 
voice production is enough to make one feel ill, I do believe 
that I shall perhaps be able, at a not very distant date, to 
tell you something conclusive about this. But ‘one thing 
ata time,’ you know. People don’t quite believe in the 
Brain to Keyboard yet.” 





From personal observations I can indorse what Mr. 
Macdonald Smith claims as results for his system. I have 
met and talked with people who unhesitatingly acknowl- 
edge the benefits received from its use. After all, it is but 
the practical use of the physiological principle, that ‘full 
contraction”’ develops the muscles perfectly. His system 
consists in a series of exercises which gives a full contrac- 
tion of each muscle used in piano playing. He spent over 
nine years discovering what exercises would give those full 
Herein lies the system, so simple, yet so far 
F. V. ATWATER. 


contractions. 
reaching in its vital importance. 


Chas. W. Clark.—Chas. W. Clark, the young baritone, 
who has been in London the past six months passing ora- 
tario with Georg Henschel, will return to America for a 
short season, remaining here only from November until 
January. He hada remarkable success in England, hav- 
ing been engaged in London, Liverpool and Manchester. 
He was particularly happy in his interpretation of Bach's 
Passion Music in London last spring, and has been re- 
engaged for the same part next March. 

Evan Williams.—Evan Williams, who has already 
bovked quite a number of concerts for the winter season, is 
remarkably busy this summer. He was singing last week 
in Chautauqua. This week he sings in the Willow Grove 
Park Opera Festival with Mr. Damrosch, and for August 
he has booked the Elijah and a symphony concert in Ocean 
Grove, anda number of musicales in Newport and Bar 
Harbor. Mr. Williams has made a remarkable career. 
Only in his second year before the public, he is considered 
America’s most successful concert tenor. 
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